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“As a mystery story it takes the season's prize” 
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A GENTLEMAN OF QUALITY \*28°* 


(FOURTH PRINTING) 
By FREDERIC VAN RENSSELAER DAY With frontispiece in color, $1.50. 


“The story, therefore, hecomes One of those absorbing tales of to-day which the reader literally devours in 
an evening, unwilling to leave the book until the last page is reached, and constantly alert, through the skill 
of the author, in following the characters through the twisted ways of theircareer.’—Boston Journal. 
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By CHARLES FELTON PIDCIN Illustrated, $1.50. 
“You have got QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER ‘beaten to a frazzle.’”—Charles Osborne of Indianapolis in a letter 
to the author. 


“To do that, any story must be ‘going some,’ and that is just what the new book does. It goes all the time, 
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‘PRESENTS HUMAN NATURE AS IT IS.’’ 


DAVID BRAN 


(SECOND PRINTING) 
By MORLEY ROBERTS, 4uthor of “Rachel Marr.” Illustrated, $1.50. 


“David Bran is a book that persists in looking at human nature as it is, and not as we pretend it is and hope 
that it may become. The book deals with the underlying and so far ineradicable instinct of polygamy that per- 
sists in man. Technically and otherwise, the book has excellent claims to being classed as literature.” — Hvery- 


body's for June. 





THE MYSTERY OF (SECOND PRINTING). 
THE QUEST FOR THE 
ee eye ROSE OF SHARON 


Author of “A Lily of France,” etc. Author of “The Marathon Mystery.” 
Illustrated, $1.25. 
A tale of mystery with a fascinating heroine. 





Illustrated, $1.25, 


“A love story particularly neat and sweet in which “Taken as a whole, the book is a work of art, being 
mystery plays a part. Mrs. Mason develops her romance equally interesting to the youngster and the grown-up, 
skilfully against a very pleasant social background.” and should have an immense success.” 

—N. Y. World. —The Philadelphia Press. 
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The Week. 


! Congress seems destined to round out 
its character as a body that neither was 


born to issues nor achieved issues, but 





bad issues thrust upon it. Congress is 
chiefly being called upon to do things 
which it does not particularly care for, 
but which it is willing to take as the 
lesser evil. A Republican Congress has 
taken up tariff revision because of the 
possibility that there might be a Demo- 
cratic House if it did not do something. 
To avert the peril of too much tariff re- 
vision, the idea of an income tax was 
brought forward. To avert the danger 
of an income tax, Mr. Aldrich has laid 
hold of the corporation tax. Tariff, in- 
come tax, corporation tax bear the vice 
of their origin. Tariff revision extort- 
ed from the Republican party under the 
threat of punishment at the polls has 
become in Congress a travesty of revi- 
sion. The income tax brought forward 
in the past by those who had not the 
heart to wrestle with the tariff earnest- 
ly, is in danger of being abandoned as 
soon as an easier alternative presents 
itself. The corporation tax brought for- 
ward as an eleventh-hour remedy bears 
on its face the strong suspicion of being 
a temporary stratagem. 





Attorney-General ‘Wickersham  dis- 
plays great temerity in actually setting 
the machinery of justice in operation 
against the Sugar Trust. Mr. Earle of 
Philadelphia, and his counsel, have 
been subpcenaed to appear before a Fed- 
eral grand jury, and bring with them 
all the evidence they have that the 
Sugar Trust had entered into a crimi- 
nal conspiracy. But this evidence is pre- 
cisely the same as that which Mr. Bona- 
parte, when Attorney-General, declared 
to be entirely insufficient to make out a 
case. True, Mr. Bonaparte had never 
seen the evidence, while Mr. Wicker- 
sham apparently has; but any Attorney- 
General who is able to decide by the 
light of his own inner consciousness 
that an indictment will not lie, must be 
so great a lawyer that his successor 
might well tremble at the thought of 
differing with him. Meanwhile, the 


sugar weighers are asking that their 
trial be deferred until autumn, on 
the ground that popular anger 
against the Sugar Trust is dan- 
gerously hot just now. The earlier 
they appear in court, the calmer may 
the verdict on them be. It is not as if 
the whole truth were out and waiting 
only for judgment. Only a few opening 
chapters of the sickening story of cor- 
poration thievery have been deciphered; 
the rest President “aft and the Attor- 
ney-General will surely grub out. The‘: 
discoveries about the leading criminals 
can scarcely whitewash the seven little 
mercenaries. Should one of the men 
higher up turn State’s evidence—an 
event not altogether unlikely—what 
fuel might then be added to the fires of 
indignation! Big knave and little knave 
would probably fare alike. 





It is a highly commendable move to 
try to keep open the door of diplomatic 
preferment to capable American citizens 
who do not happen to be rich. Of re- 
cent years, the expenditure required to 
support the social status of an ambas- 
sadorship abroad has made the official 
salary seem exceedingly meagre. The 
American Embassy Association, whose 
object is the correction of this anomaly, 
is therefore engaged in a good cause. 
One can not, however, quite escape envy- 
ing E. Clarence Jones, the president of 
this organization, his pleasant task of 
making a “personal investigation” of 
the way our diplomats are housed 
abroad, the cost of living in foreign 
capitals, and the allowances made by 
other governments to their diplomats. 
It is possible that Mr. Jones, after hav- 
ing been féted at such unpretentious 
establishments as that on Park Lane, 
London, may at least alter the wording 
of his propaganda, and abandon the 
idea of finding “more fitting abodes” 
tor our diplomatic representatives. The 
abodes are “fitting” enough, if the salary 
were commensurate. Meanwhile Fred- 
erick A. Delano, president of the Wa- 
bash Railroad, announces his intention 
of sticking to railroading rather than 
take the Chinese mission. It is a bit odd 
to hear that he regards railroading as 
affording “no schooling in diplomacy.” 
He must be a man with unusual defini- 


e Nation, 





The business-like proceedings of the 
Direct Primary Association at Albany 
last week augur well for the early suc- 
cess of the movement in this State. The 
interest in some effective plan for giv- 
ing political initiative to the party rank 
and file is too pervasive and emphatic 
to tolerate much longer the boss sys- 
tem of nomination. The Association is 
alive to the practical necessities of its 
propaganda, and shrewdly proposes to 
interrogate every candidate for the As- 
sembly upon his attitude toward this 
question. Equally sagacious is the As- 
sociation’s project to organize in every 
county of the State a local league to for- 
ward this legislation. Gov. Hughes’s 
letter to the Association disposes of the 
objection, if the machine dares longer to 
raise it, that direct primaries signify 
the abandonment of the party system. 
Its advocates intend that party leader- 
ship shall be a real and responsible lead- 
ership, not a subterranean manipula- 
tion of those who hold power without 
just title to power. It must cause search- 
ings of heart to some of the advocates 
of the old régime to canvass the names 
upon the Association’s roster of officers, 
so unquestioned has been their stanch 
party loyalty in the past, and so tn- 
assailable is their representative char- 
acter. The advisory council is headed by 
Oscar M. Straus. It is all very well to 
scout at a lot of unpractical idealists, 
but when the practical men of affairs of 
unimpeachable standing in party coun- 
cils declare their abhorrence of the pres- 
ent workings of the nominating ma- 
chine, even the hidebound spoilsman 
may well think it good politics to “pan- 
der to the moral element.” 


With the enactment of the bill pro- 
hibiting race-track gambling in Florida, 
the year’s campaign in State Legisla- 
tures came to an end. This movement 
has had the backing of no general or- 
ganization whatever. Following the pas- 
sage of Gov. Hughes’s measure in New 
York, the idea has been taken up on 
individual initiative elsewhere. In 
Louisiana, the Locke bill went through 
with an incident recalling the dramatic 
action of Senator Foelker in this State. 
At Baton Rouge, a Senator so ill that 
he was hardly able to stand turned the 











tions. 


tide in favor of the measure, In Cali- 
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fornia and Washington the race-track 
first, 
while Texas fell 


interests, seemingly strong at 
crumbled at the test; 
in line soon after. When it is recalled 
that knowing persons predicted Gov. 
Hughes’s defeat last autumn solely on 
account of his anti-gambling campaign, 
there is food for study in the fact not 
only that he was elected, but that five 
legislation 


States have followed with 


patterned after his. 


The trial of Patrick Calhoun in San 
Francisco came to have a national in- 
terest, and it is a national disappoint- 
ment that the jury could not reach a 
That a defendant whose case 

had 
be 
the end, is, as the pre- 


verdict. 


in court occupied nearly five 


months could neither convicted nor 
acquitted in 
remarked, a deplorable 


lead Americans 


siding judge 
event which should 
everywhere to look to their methods of 
This San Fran- 
cisco trial was, to be sure, hedged about 
Public feeling 
had been the 
sharpest differences of opinion in the 


criminal prosecution. 


by unusual difficulties. 
inflamed; there were 
community, making the selection of an 
and competent jury almost 
impossible; and the whole contest had 
too much resolved itself into a battle 
between powerful interests. The long 
in sifting the talesmen 
showed how general was the belief that 


impartial 


weeks spent 


getting the jury “right” was more im- 
portant than the presentation of evi- 
dence. But over and above all this, was 
the ominous fact that, as Judge Lawlor 
said, the criminal statutes and judicial 
decisions of California had been made 
an intricate maze of suvtleties and un- 
certainties, directly inviting such a fias- 
co as has now followed. The lesson is 
cne that should be taken to heart in all 
the States. Until criminal pro- 
cedure is simplified and purified, there 


nue 


is little chance of convicting a rich and 


resourceful man “higher up,” or even of 


making sure that, in ordinary cases, 
there shall not be a miscarriage of jus- 


tice. 





The new Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, who had already saown his qual- 
ity in dealing with the Director of the 
Census, has now applied a cold douche 
of common sense to a group of labor 
leaders. These worthy gentlemen have 
demanded the abolition of the “division 
of information,” in the Bureau of Im- 
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migration. Their complaint was that 


it had been far too serviceable to in- 
tending and actual immigrants. Espe- 
cially did they object to its aiding new- 
comers to find work. This was to take 
bread from the children’s mouths and 
give it unto dogs—that is, to make it 
appear that workingmen could get along 
without unions. Unexpressed was the 
charge that immigrants had been told 
where men were wanted to take the 
place of strikers, this being, of course, 
the unpardonable sin. But Secretary 
Nagel has refused to accept the reason- 
ang of Gompers and Mitchell, Chief 
Stone, and Commissioner-General Keefe. 
To their urgent representations, he re- 
plies that he will not make the change 
they desire; that he believes in giving 
immigrants all the assistance possible; 
and that, in fact, the aistribution of 
these new workers has been made with 
great care, most of them having been 
sent out to farms and other places 
where there was a “Shurtage ui idvui. 
But that phrase will only heighten Sec- 
retary Nagel’s offence, in the eyes of 
trades unionists. He seeks to relieve a 
shortage of labor. They would make 
it chronic. And the fact that the Sec- 
retary has both reason and humanity on 
his side, will not alter their opinion of 


his decision. 





The social rebel’s trademark and 
countersign is the straight line, which, 
being the shortest distance between two 
points, symbolizes all his aspirations. 
He sees a broker wolf devouring a 
lamb; the beast must be strangled on 
the spot. A drunkard jostles him; the 
saloon must go. Children are not be- 
ing taught to earn their bread; close 
the medigwval schools and colleges! If 
our rebel makes a business of his rebel- 
lion, he again drives in a straight line 
across our civilization. There is in this 
vigor, as 
well unwavering honesty, 
which forces admiration. It outdoes 
Nature’s own blind gropings toward 
a better order; no gunner ever drives 
so true to his mark, for even can- 
non-balls move in a curve. Neverthe 
less, a straight line has its serious dis- 
advantages, one among which our un- 
compromising reformers have, we fear, 
overlooked to their own eventual grief. 
This one the geometer points out when 
he declares that the line meets itself 


directness an _ intellectual 


as an 








at infinity. In terms of reform thig 
means that, if you push straight on to 
the limit in any direction, you will land 
in the very region you fled. 





We see the working of this law often- 
est nowadays in the remodelling of our 
social institutions. The Socialist, hat- 
ing capital and classes, prays to be rul- 
ed by despots in an aristocracy whose 
leaders have more substantial power 
than mere stocks or bonds could ever 
bestow. From Chicago comes Correct 
Thinking, a new magazine devoted to 
the immediate enthronement of uncom- 
promising common sense in school, 
church, and town hall. It demands that 
we employ a teacher for every ten pu- 
pils, evict all preachers, close every 
court and law school, and ostracize phy- 
sicians—to say nothing of expunging 
from literature all ideas that occurred 
to anybody before Darwin wrote. If 
common sense, moving in a straight 
line, brings up there, one understands 
why it is that the most successful re- 
former often moves in a circle. 





In the statistical debate over the rela- 
tive growth of Eastern and Western col- 
leges only one striking fact has appear- 
ed; that is the slight advance the lat- 
ter have made over the former. So 
slight is it that, figuring one way you 
see it, and, figuring another way, you 
don’t. All things considered, the situa- 
tion must mildly disappoint the West. 
Foreign educators have been extolling 
its universities above the cis-Appalach- 
ian; one English critic rating Wiscon- 
sin as the first of the land. Home edu- 
cators have shown the same preference. 
Particularly the great State universities 
of the Mississippi Valley now offer the 
undergraduate every fancy course, every 
patent 
cial delight known to the most effete 
East. Only in their graduate schools 
do their bids fall short; but, in compen- 
sation, they are catching more utilitar- 
ians than does the East with their lec 
tures on cheese-making and hog cholera. 
At the same time, “atmosphere” has 
been slowly gathering about the West- 
ern campus, local pride has added an 
ell to its girth, and the whole country- 
side has grown mightily in self-sufli- 
ciency. Finally, West has outstripped 
East in the rate of increasing popula- 
tion. We might expect, then, to see the 
star of our educational empire taking 


rowing machine, and every so 
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its way toward the sunset at a meteor’s 
speed. But it is not; and the only rea- 
son is that tradition and sentiment still 
overrule college boomers. 





A fivefoot shelf of books very fre- 
quently does represent a wide and lofty 
culture—for the friends of the owner 
of the shelf. To be the owner of only 
five feet of books means only too often 
that the other fifteen or twenty feet are 
in the parcelled possession of people 
who wanted a particular volume merely 
for a day or two, or for a tedious rail- 
way trip, or only to read to a sick 
friend. Lists have been drawn up of 
the hundred best books and the hun- 
dred worst books. But neither Sir John 
uubbock nor Lord Acton nor Dr. Eliot 
has really met the point. The hundred 
best books are the books our friends lug 
away or send back with fingermarks on 
the margin. The hundred worst books 
are the books they leave us. We say 
this with all due consciousness of the 
fact that humanity shows itself at its 
very lowest in the man who locks his 
book-case and makes it a principle not 
to lend. Some golden mean must be 
found between being miserly and being 
ruined. Might not some enterprising 
publisher put on the market a library of 
a hundred selected books intended ex- 
clusively for being given away? 





The effect abroad of the English wave 
of war hysteria, has not been exactly 
flattering to English pride. The world 
in general has wondered. German news- 
papers have made jokes about the im- 
perturbable Briton. But perhaps the 
most unwelcome comment has come 
from the side of France. Some of the 
most serious French newspapers are 
now asking what value the Angio- 
French entente can have, if England is 
in such a blue funk about her military 
helplessness. The readiness of Great 
Britain to come to the aid of France, 
in case of war, has been understood to 
be a part of the agreement between the 
two nations. Mr. Strachey writes inci- 
dentally in his recent book of “the 
knowledge that we should stand by 
France in case of any attack upon her 
by Germany.” But the Paris Temps 
has been reading the confessions made 
for sentimental or partisan effect at the 
recent Press Conference, and discovers 
that a British expeditionary force would 
not probably exceed three or four di- 





visions. But that will never do, de- 
clares the Temps, for an offensive al- 
liance. If Englanc is not able to launch 
sixteen or eighteen divisions, she had 
better keep out of the coil of Conti- 
nental politics, and be once more peace- 
able John Bull at home in his tight 
little island. 





It’s a different Von Biillow who hand- 
ed out cuffs and compliments last week, 
trom the man who less than a year ago 
seemed in imminent peril of being 
ground to fragments between an in- 
turiated Reichstag and a disconsolate 
Emperor. But the habit of loyalty is 
very strong in Germany, and after the 
Kaiser's diplomatic coup in the matter 
of the Balkans, William Il and his man 
are firm in the saddle again. From the 
indifferent way in which Von Biilow has 
taken to speaking of his possible retire- 
ment trom office, it may be gathered, 
first, that such an event would not quite 
overwhelm him, and, secondly, that such 
an event is not very probable before the 
adjustment of the difficult financial 
question. And when a man isn’t afraid, 
and, in any case, doesn’t care, he is emi- 
nently in the mood to have a little fun 
with his enemies. Von Biilow has been 
Chancellor since 1900—longer by five 
years than Caprivi, and by three years 
than Prince Hohenlohe. Ruling a 
Reichstag must be pleasant, but taking 
orders from the Kaiser is rather wear- 
ing, and the Chancellor’s health is not 
what it used to be. If, after giving Ger- 
many a great navy, he should succeed 
in finding the money to pay for it, he 
might leave office with an enviable rec- 
ord. j 





The Federation of American Zionists 
has gone through its twelfth annual 
convention with no signs of wavering 
from its original aim, the establishment 
of a Jewish national state in Palestine. 
All over the world the Zionist party, in 
a strict sense, has held firm to the old 
programme. By contrast, the party led 
by Israel Zangwill has wandered pretty 
nearly over all the five continents and 
the seven seas without fixing upon any 
one location for more than a couple of 
months. Believing that any region 
which is fit for colonization would make 
a suitable second Palestine, they have 
found nothing that suits. The latest field 
of inquiry has been Mesopotamia, about 
which much talk is still under way. But 





already it is becoming evident that the 
economic difficulties of the project are 
enormous. Before the land can be oc- 
cupied, it must be largely created anew 
by a vast system of irrigation. The 
Mesopotamian project is chiefly inter- 
esting because it shows that in the long 
run Mr. Zangwill and his followers here 
have been forced to perceive that senti- 
ment is a very important factor indeed 
in Zionism. Mesopotamia is Biblical soil, 
and the distance to Holy Land is short. 
But the Zionists who have held fast 
to Palestine have their difficulties. That 
region, too, is not at present a land 
with milk and money blest. If it is 
to support a much larger population 
than it counts at present, large stretches 
of desert and waste must be reclaimed. 
The task that thus confronts the archi- 
tects of a new Jewish state is a double 
one. They must make farmers out of 
the Jews, and they must make a land 
tor them to cultivate. What has taken 
years and large expense on the fertile 
soil of Argentina, will call for greater 
labors still in the sun-baked terri- 
tories about the Jordan. 





No doubt, the Chinese railway loan, 
in which so many Powers are determin- 
ed to have a part, is a serious affair, 
with important commercial and inter- 
national relations, but the various steps 
taken in the matter seem irresistibly 
comic. The rush of the nations up to be- 
wildered China with the announcement 
that she really must borrow some mon- 
ey from each of them, scarcely appears 
like a scene from real life; and the sud- 
den awakening of the United States to 
the fact that this country, too, had a 
right to force some of its hard-earned 
dollars upon the Chinese, looked 
strangely artificial in a thrifty and 
close-fisted Uncle Sam. Now comes one 
more touch of the comic spirit in the 
pathetic appeal of England that, having 
kept out of the loan so long, we keep 
out altogether. Admitting our right, un- 
der the convention with China, the 
English Foreign Office begs us not to 
insist upon it, and thereby imperil an 
agreement which has been long and dif- 
ficult in the drafting. To complete the 
humorous aspect of the whole trans- 
action, the Washington dispatches say 
that our Government is more deter- 
mined than ever to go ahead. We 
should like to oblige England, but a 





joan is thicker than water. 
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THE CORPORATION TAX. 

Mr. Taft’s quiet message to Congress 
last week deserves quiet study. The 
wrathful explosions which it has pro- 
voked in certain quarters are disturb- 
ing to the calm inquiry which ought to 
be made into the political and financial 
and social aspects of the measure which 
the President recommends. Beginning 
with the first, it is obvious that Mr. Taft 
has made this public intervention in 
the tariff debate, mainly to come to the 
help of Aldrich against the mighty. 
It is, primarily, a political move. Tax- 
ation is secondary. The Republican or- 
ganization in the Senate was in danger 
of disruption. Aldrich and his phalanx 
had discovered that they would be out- 
voted on the amendment providing for 
an income tax. In their despair, they 
appealed to the White House, and the 
message is the result. 

Its immediate political effect will 
doubtless be what was designed. The 
income-tax amendment will be beaten. 
When the President declares against 
enacting it at present, and urges the 
passage of a Constitutional amendment 
giving Congress, what it has not now, 
the undoubted power to levy an income 
tax of the broadest kind, party pressure 
is certain to bring over enough waver- 
ing Republican Senators to give Aldrich 
a narrow but sufficient majority. In- 
deed, the Washington dispatches make 
it clear that this result has already been 
secured. The inter-party alliance for 
the income tax confesses itself beaten. 
It will continue to fight, but acknowl- 
edges that the other side will win. Yet 
this does not mean that the whole tar- 
come to a 


iff controversy will now 
speedy end. Instead of cutting short 
the debate, we think it will be found 
that President Taft’s message has great- 
ly prolonged it. The new topic will pre- 
cipitate new Senatorial longueurs and 
fury. On the merits both of the propos- 
ed corporation tax and of the income 
tax, many a Senator will desire to speak 
nine times the space that measures day 
and night to mortal men. The Demo- 
crats will wish to make party capital by 
showing that the new President is as 
skilled as the former in stealing their 
clothes—for he is now recommending 
what the Denver platform advocated, 
while his own party passed it over in 
silence. Hence we fear that Mr. Taft’s 
plans to get away to his summer home 
by July 10 will be interfered with. He 
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may go, or he may come, but the Sen- 


ate debate will flow on. 

In favor of a corporation tax as a 
fiscal measure, there is much to be said. 
It is a direct tax upon wealth. More- 
over, it is a tax which cannot, except 
in very small part, be shifted to the con- 
sumer. This is challenged in the state- 
ment put out by the rump of the insur- 
gent Republican Senators. They say: 
“It is well known that corporations, 
especially the larger ones, can in most 
instances shift the burden of the tax to 
the public by imposing upon the people 
increased charges and prices.” But these 
amateur economists can scarcely have 
looked at the scientific discussions of 
the incidence and shifting of taxation, 
nor studied the actual facts of business. 
A tax on net earnings which exceed or- 
dinary savings bank interest is one of 
the few taxes which are tardily if ever 
shifted. The case would be different if 
the tax were on gross earnings or gross 
product or on dividends or capital. But 
to tax net receipts is to tax a surplus. 
It does not heighten the cost of produc- 
tion, so that, under competitive condi- 
tions, no corporation could in conse- 
quence exact more for its goods or ser- 
vices. Even a monopoly could not do 
so, for even a monopoly would probably 
find that steady prices and large busi- 
ness would be more profitable than in- 
creased prices and lower gross returns. 
The tax on parlor-car tickets, during 
the Spanish war, was paid by the cor- 
porations. It is pretty safe to conclude 
that nearly every corporation would in 
like manner pay a tax on its net income. 
Considered merely as a means of rais- 
ing revenue from those who can best 
afford to contribute, the corporation tax 
if it affected all securities alike, 
must rank high among those which 
come nearest meeting the canons of just 
taxation. 


This fact, however, does not do away 
with the unhappy impression caused by 
this eleventh-hour throwing of the cor- 
poration tax into the Senatorial witches’ 
caldron. Urged in the name of revenue, 
there is no certainty what the resulting 
revenue will be, nor whether it will be 
needed. Senator Aldrich has stoutly de- 
clared that it will not be; yet now he 
is meekly accepting an additional tax 
to raise indefinite millions. The Presi- 
dent says: “I am informed that a 2 per 
cent. tax of this character would bring 
into the Treasury not less than $25,000,- 
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He does not state who informed 
him. No detailed estimates are offered. 
But it seems plain that the figures giy- 
en to Mr. Taft put the returns from the 
tax far too low. The net earnings of 
the railways for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907, were $833,000,000, thus 
alone yielding a revenue under the pro- 
posed tax of more than $16,000,000. It 
is hard to believe that the same tax on 
all the other corporations would not 
bring in a total largely outrunning the 
President’s estimate. In any event, we 
have here one more hap-hazard experi- 
ment in taxation, vaguely undertaken, 
in a way that can only add to our na- 
tional reputation for financial hugger- 
mugger. 

Nor does it appear that the remoter 
consequences have been so carefully 
studied as they should have been. It is 
not certain that some corporations could 
not safely contest the constitutional- 
ity of the tax. Any of them whose 
earnings came in whole, or in part, from 
land, could apparently claim exemption 
under the decision of the Supreme Court 
that to tax the revenue from land, is 
to tax the land itself, thus making it a 
direct tax such as is forbidden to Con- 
gress, without apportionment. Even the 
choice of the corporation tax, therefore, 
may be, no less than would be the vot- 
ing of an income tax, the “enacting of 
a lawsuit.” And when we add the com- 
plexities and dubieties sure to arise 
from putting a swarm of Federal inspec- 
tors and bookkeepers into the offices of 
all corporations, great and small, we 
see reason enough for regretting the 
time and manner of bringing this vast 
project before a fatigued and fretted 
Congress. 





NEGOTIATING A TARIFF. 

A political philosopher of sufficient 
experience and detachment of view 
could readily find in the present activi- 
ties of Congress an analogy to what 
biologists call reversion to type. Prior 
to the adoption of the Constitution, our 
national Congresses had been virtually 
nothing more than advisory conventions 
or diplomatic assemblies of sovereign 
colonies. The Constitution contemplat- 
ed the creation of a national Legisla- 
ture. What has resulted is an essential- 
ly diplomatic body whose statutes in 
their making bear more resemblance to 
the negotiating of a treaty than to the 
framing of a law. As a result, the na- 
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tion as a whole is represented in reality 
by the Chief Executive, not by Con- 
gress. It falls to him to impose upon 
provincial leaders the power of national 
opinion. By virtue of his office, and of 
his practically direct election thereto, 
he alone is the recognized Attorney of 
the People. 

It is true that the framers of the Con- 
stitution foresaw divergent local] inter- 
ests that wo.Jd conflict in the arena of 
Federal legislation. But they had been 
mindful of the equality of the States in 
assigning two Senators to each and 
every And a _ lower 
house, constituted upon the basis of pop- 
ulation, was supposed to guarantee di- 
rectly an adequate reflection of popular 
sentiment. The Fathers did not, in all 
probability, enter very deeply into the 
philosophic distinction between the del- 
egate and the representative, between 
the man who simply counted numerical- 


commonwealth. 


ly as the index of local sentiment, and 
the man who undertook the responsibil- 
ity of determining what was for the in- 
But having 
supposed, a Federal 


terest of his constituents. 
secured, as they 
Legislature, they seem to have had no 
misgivings that it might degenerate into 
an essentially non-representative body. 

There never have failed to be clash- 
ings of petty local interests in Congress. 
But the issues of the Civil War and the 
subsequent problems of reconstruction 
had a solidifying effect that erased most 
In 1861 the M. C. 
was for the Union and the war, or was a 
Up 
struction acts and the war amendments 


regional differences. 


“copperhead.” to 1876 the recon- 
to the Constitution kept party affilia- 
With the subsidence of 
these issues, a new set of interests be- 


tions intact. 
gan to manifest themselves. These were 
essentially pecuniary, not political. But 
as they were to be served by the con- 
trol of the tax machinery, these inter- 
ests found it convenient to mask, so 
long as they could, in partisan disguises. 

It is true that, on a relatively small 
scale, national economy, and sometimes 
solvency, had been en- 
dangered by what Congressmen now re- 
gard as the rather primitive process of 
“log-rolling.” Localities have been able 
in the past to secure costly public build- 
ings and disbursements for harbors and 
tivers by an alliance of representatives 


even national 


who conspired to promote their mutual 
inroads on the Treasury. But the growth 
of the Speaker’s power converted this 





individualistic system of codperative 
robbery into a method of collective “‘con- 
vers:on” (as the wise cal] it), which re- 
quired the party sanction. The real 
trellis-work upon which the parasitic 
form of degenerate legislation has climb- 
ed is found in the rules of the Senate. 
The right of unlimited debate means, at 
the limit, the right of individual veto of 
legislation. Of course, this right has 
to be exercised under such limitations 
as may be imposed by human capacity 
to keep talking. There is the equally 
efficacious check of not offending oppo- 
nents overmuch. But in the last resort, 
as Senator Tillman has demonstrated, 
a determined, persistent, and aggressive 
individual Senator can foist an appro- 
priation upon a general bill by simply 
holding up supplies for the entire gov- 
ernment. 

It is this situation which makes ‘the 
tariff legislation of the United States 
to all intents and purposes a treaty be- 
tween the great industria] interests 
whose ambassadors, under the title of 
Senators, raise or lower rates of duty 
in contemptuous disregard of the inter 
ests of the entire body of consumers. 
Senator Lodge has even declared the 
consumer to be only “a myth.” At all 
events, the consumer’s influence upon 
the great schedules of taxation is purely 
mythical. The Senate rules are prac- 
tically those of international law. The 
equal sovereignty of all nations, alias 
Senators, is the cornerstone of all peace- 
ful negotiation. 

A pertinent illustration is furnished 
in Senator Bulkeley’s recent interven- 
tion in tariff-making, not in his capac- 
ity as Senator from Connecticut, but as 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of the tobacco-growers. The 
action of the Concert of the Powers in 
Crete, for example, is not different in 
kind, but is presumably more laudable 
in character and intent, than the Bis- 
marckian way in which Baron Aldrich 
is seeking to secure the maximum bene- 
fit for the protected interests. With a 
tariff policy such as we have long pur- 
sued, this perversion of the essential 
character of Congress is inevitable. It 
will not be until the people as a whole 
recognize the unmistakable usurpation 
of Constitutional function for sordid in- 
terests, that we can expect to recover a 
national Legislature imbued with real 
concern for national interests. 
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THE REAL STRENGTH OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


English opinion, it is reported, looks 


upon the meeting between Kaiser and 
Czar with equanimity. England nowa- 
days is so disinclined to look upon any- 
thing with equanimity that her refusal 
to shape a new scare out of the periodi- 
cal meeting between the two Emperors, 
may be taken as a sign of returning 
common sense in Albion. It would have 
been so easy to show how the inter- 
view in the Gulf of Finland was anoth- 
er staggering heart-blow at the Em- 
pire; how William II’s purpose was to 
win Russia away from her friendly un- 
derstanding with Great Britain; how 
Russia would be incited to antagonize 
British interests in Persia and persuad- 
ed to join hands with Japan against her 
present ally; how the dominions be- 
yond the seas would thus be put in mor- 
tal peril as a preparation for Armaged- 
don in the North Sea; how anything 
and everything else a nation’s panic 
fostered by a yellow press can render 
conceivable, is bound to come. But in- 
stead the English nation has chosen to 
believe that the Imperial interview will 
actually assure the peace of Europe. The 
ruin of the Empire is perceptibly no 
nearer than it was on the afternoon be- 
fore the interview, though, of course, 
it is much more imminent than before 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour deliv- 
ered their speeches at the Imperial 
Press Conference. After all, it is pos- 
sible that Parliament will close and 
Englishmen will enter the grouse sea- 
son in a fairly composed state of mind. 

Throughout her present sharp attack 
of nerves, nothing has been more strik- 
ing than Great Britain’s omission to 
find encouragement in any reserves of 
moral strength she might honestly claim 
to possess. She has weighed her chances 
against Germany’s in terms exclusively 
of reeking tube and iron shard. When 
men have predicted the dismemberment 
of the Empire and the destruction of 
London by a German army corps, it 
seemingly has occurred to no one to in- 
quire whether the British Empire and 
the German Empire do not embody cer- 
tain diverse ideals which might have 
some influence in throwing victory to 
one side or the other. Moral issues, we 
admit, have no interest for the experts 
who balance broadside against broad- 
side and battalion against battalion, and 
love to forecast the fate of battles by 
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the narrowest of arithmetical margins. 
Yet it is these same experts who, after 
the event, explain away their sad mis- 
calculations by that despised moral fac- 
tor. It was the superior moral weight 
of the Japanese cause that, by common 
confession, contributed as much as any- 
thing to the defeat of Russia. It was 
the moral superiority of the Boer cause 
that gave it-two years of victory against 
tremendous odds. It may have been the 
needle 
brought about 


and Moltke’s genius that 


the downfall! of France, 


gun 


but Germany's moral right to make her- 
self into a united nation played a suf- 
ficiently important part. Men and guns 
are not everything if they are arrayed 
against the trend of civilization and the 
spirit of the age. 

When 
Germany as pouncing upon the Empire 


the British fire-eaters picture 


and seizing it for herself, it is pertinent 
to ask whether Germany’s strength is 
such as to make her a fit ruler of depen- 
further and ask 


dencies We may go 


if even that fear of a great Germanic 
emp re in all Europe, can be anything 
but an empty fear. To exaggerate the 
power of the German army is only to in- 
dicate the limitations of German expan- 
sion. Prussian militarism may be justi- 
fied in 


day by 


the eyes of most Germans to- 


the unity, the prestige, and the 
assurance of peace it has brought them. 
To the extent that the Prussian army 
has worked towards such ends, it has 
been a moral agent. But Prussian mili- 


tarism will not retain its effectiveness 


when it sets out to conquer and keep 
down foreign nationalities. By so much 
as the Prussian element in the Hohen- 
zollern dominions dwindles to a minor- 
ity, by so much will it become more dif- 
ficult 


pire that 


to maintain a Hohenzollern em- 


shall be at the same time a 


great hive of industry and an armed 


camp. All over Europe and the world 


the current runs away from war-lord 


and autocracy to democracy and self- 


government, and Hohenzollern ideals 
cannot in the end make head against it. 
with all that can be 


cited against it in India and Egypt, still 


English rule, 
carries with it the fundamental princi- 
England is still the 
mother of parliaments and the inspira- 
Her 
Empire is mainly based on self-govern- 


ple of democracy. 


tion for oppressed nationalities. 


ment; and even in India, where the 


problem is so immensely difficult, the 


English instinct for progress with pru- 
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dence is now manifesting itself. Would 
it be foolhardy in an English statesman 
to declare that unti] Germany had thor- 
oughly learned the lesson of democracy 
and the supremacy of the civil over the 
military autbority, the British Empire 
has, in the long run, nothing to fear? It 
is hard to imagine Canada, Australia, or 
South Africa overrun by German troops. 
But even if we imagine the conquest as 
effected, it is quite impossible to think 
of Germany ruling these colonies. The 
drill is not the 
right preparation for world-empire. The 


process of sergeant’s 


spirit of German government and ad- 
ministration must grow more supple 
and more modern before the war-lord 
can look toward domination over non- 
Germanic Europe, or dominions beyond 
the seas. 

Not all the moral weight is on the 
side’ of Great Britain. The German na- 
has discipline, loyalty, laborious- 
ness, enterprise, and method. British 
statesmen have conceded the Germans 
the palm for efficiency. Germany has no 
such internal sores as England’s pauper- 
ism to weaken her. Her laborers work 
harder and fare worse than the English, 
but they have a greater assurance of 


tion 


immunity from starvation, or the poor- 
house, in their old age. We may enu- 
merate every fine quality that has con- 
tributed to Germany’s leading place 
among the nations, and yet question 
whether expansion along undemocratic 
lines can go much further than it has 
gone with her. 


TASK OF PRESIDENT AN- 
GELL’S SUCCESSOR. 


A recent visitor to the United States 
is reported as remarking that we Amer- 


THE 


icans are no less excited over the choice 
of a president for one of our univer- 
sities than over that of the President 
The election of Presi- 
dent Eliot’s successor, which occasion- 
ed the remark, is safely over. Presi- 
dent Angell’s successor is still to be ap- 
pointed—another appointment involving 
much more than local interest. Indeed, 
it is scarcely too much to say that in 
educational importance—which with us 


for the nation. 


almost spells national importance—this 
choice is second only to that of the pres- 
ident of Harvard. In each case, the new 
president takes direction of a univer- 
sity grown great under his predecessor; 
n each case his problem is, not to de- 


stroy, or even to recast, but to restrain 
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the excesses and to develop the strength 
of a valuable type of education. The 
Harvard 
progressive 
kind: the encouragement of scholarship 


incoming administration at 
promises changes of this 


by outward as well as inward sanctions, 
and the more philosophic control of the 
elective system. The successor of Presi. 
dent Angell will have a task of great 
delicacy if he is to do likewise for the 
fine type of education represented by the 
State universities of the West. 

Under President Angell, the Univer. 
sity of Michigan grew, as it were, to 
manhood. And as a young man “feels 
his life in every limb,” without as yet 
feeling the need of conscious contro] 
from the centres of brain and heart and 
will, so this university has come to live 
a life instinctive and peripheral rather 
There is 
room for doubt as to how far power 


than deliberate and central. 


should be concentrated in the hands of 
a university president; there can be no 
doubt that actual conditions at Ann Ar- 
bor call for change. Power Las slipped 
from the president’s hands, upward into 
the hands of the regents, sideways or 
downward into the hands of the deans. 
The regents have come to interfere in 
faculty appointments, promotions, and 
dismissals, and in the regulation of stu- 
dent activities; the deans, 
trenched in his own school or “depart- 


each in- 


ment,” have grown to be virtually au- 
tonomous. At the faculty meetings of 
schools other than the college proper— 
the department”—the presi- 
dent has been of lJate not so much a con- 
trolling force as an honored guest. 
The presidency has thus shrunk to 
the Headship of the College. Other “de- 
partments’? of the university, each un- 
der its dean, have been walled off, each 
'n its corner of the campus. The whole 
has been subject to irresponsible inter- 
ference from without. This system has 
not been altogether justified of its chil- 
dren. Upon the wire-pulling, the “see 
ing” of high personages, the undigni- 
fied procedure of university politics, in 
stopping short of 


“literary 


some cases barely 
scandal, it is better not to enlarge. More 
important educationally is the fact that 
this system has compelled the univer- 
sity to leave unused much of the spon- 
taneous energy of its teachers. More 
than one scholar, for instance, whose ap 
pointment has happened to land him in 
a “department” where only preparatory 
drill-work is done in his subject, has 
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not been permitted to offer advanced 
courses in another “department.” There 
has been, we believe, no marshalling of 
the forces from the whole university— 
such as has recently been effected in 
certain studies at Harvard and Colum- 
On the whole, there has been a 
scattering and a waste of energy, a fail- 


bia. 


ure to give employment to enthusiasm. 
Who shal! say that the student has not 
suffered, as well as the teacher? 

Hope appears in at least two direc- 
tions. Michigan has so far foregone a 
large and costly graduate school. Many 
of its teachers, probably a majority, de- 
spite the promotion and consideration 
that have- been made the rewards of “re- 
search,” have given their best energies 
to “mere teaching.” A president who, 
like Dr. Angell, should 
man of broad ideas in education, who 


be himself a 


should map out the whole province, who 
stould allot to research and to teach- 
ing each its proper field, and who at the 
same time should offer a new Lehrfrei- 
heit transcending department walls— 
would gain at once, we venture to pre- 
dict, the enthusiastic support both of 
the 
teachers. 
might behold once more—despite the 
enormous numbers and the enormous 


“productive scholars” and of the 
Under such a president we 


“plant” of our larger colleges—a univer- 
sity whose basis would lie in the con- 
tact between a teacher and a student: 
“a boy at one end of a log and Mark 
Hopkins at the other.” 

the 
growth which has brought about pres- 


Again, there is hope in very 
ent conditions. The University of Mich- 
igan, unlike many a university in the 
West and the South—and, for that mat- 
ter, the East—need make no concession 
or compromise for the sake of numbers. 
It has always at its doors an eager 
throng, waiting to enter and ready to 
work. The pose, too common at East- 
that study is rather dis- 


if you 


ern colleges, 
creditable—something to avoid 
to dissemble 
freshingly absent from student life at 
Ann Arbor. On such a body of learn- 
ers as a foundation, the natural super- 
structure is a high standard of teach- 


can, if you must—is re- 


ing, a free and flexible organization, and 
a rational, a central yet widespread, 
conception of what all this educational 
activity is about. After all, deans and 
regents are “almost human.” Jealous of 
power as they may be, the more public- 
spirited of them cannot but acknowl- 
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edge the better way; and the others 


must follow. The delicacy of his task 
will not appal the new president if he 
possesses anything like President An- 
gell’s tact and insight. He will per- 
ceive that for the material and the spir- 
itual bases which make possible the 
changes he finds necessary, thanks are 
At the same 


time he will realize that the opportunity 


due to President Angell. 


is his own to make of the University of 
Michigan a leader among our State in- 
stitutions. 


ON STUDYING SEVERAL LITERA- 
TURES. 

A Columbia professor has written a 
book which he calls “Studies in Several 
Literatures.” It is rather too earnestly 
named. The author chats about Greek, 
Latin, 


American writers; but the fifteen papers 


Russian, French, English, and 
in his volume are in no wise reminis- 
cent of the lamp, nor are they addressed 
Neither it 


quite accurate to speak of the “studies” 


to pondering readers. is 


as in several literatures. They are all 
in one. The writer is a faithful friend 
to the modern man with but one litera- 
The 


aspects of foreign literatures which at- 


ture, and not very much of that. 


tract him, modern or ancient, are those 
which are most closely parallel to the 
most familiar aspects of contemporary 
life—and contemporary life in America. 
Thackeray is little read outside of Eng- 
land, he thinks, because, to enjoy him, 
we must know English life and Lon- 
don life.”” We enjoy Longfellow, because 
he always writes of women like a na- 
the 
arch-Americanism of his “Trust her not, 


tive-born American—as, witness 
she’s fooling thee.” The professor seems 
to have forgotten for the moment that 
the line is a literal translation of “Ver- 
trau ihr nicht, sie narret dich,” in the 
old German folksong. If he had thought 
of the fact, it would only have strength- 
ened his conviction that all interesting 
people are exactly like ourselves. For 
he points out with pleasure that the let- 
ters of the Athenian Alciphron reveal 
a sister to the inconsequential and 
slangy miss who lives just around the 
corner. He declares that Nausicaa is 
as “sweet as though we had just met 
her playing tennis.” If she is no sweet- 
er than so, we are tempted to ask, 


why learn Greek—especially if one has 





access to a tennis-court? 
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If Mr. Carnegie had been fortunate 


enough to hit upon some of the passages 
in which Homer or Virgil anticipated 
ideas of the 


the Twentieth-Century 


American, he would not have deemed 
hoar antiquity so dull and profitless. He 
would have learned that there were 
paint and powder in the days of Peri- 
cles, political rings in Rome, and mo- 
nopolistic enterprises on the banks of 
the Tiber. 


bined interests in finance, libraries, and 


In reading that Cesar com- 


the general improvement of the state, 
his bosom might have felt the fraternal 
throb. If he had tarried long enough to 
discover that even the Homeric Greeks 
washed their linen, that Plutarch’s coun- 
trymen used bait for catching fish, and 
the guests of Petronius sometimes suf- 
fered from indigestion, he, too, might 
have cried, ““‘Why, this is life! This stuff 
is immortal!” At any rate, such seems 
to be the prevailing fashion among his- 
torians, critics, and novelists, of inter- 
esting us in our foreign neighbors, liv- 
They would end the 
feud between the ancients and the mod- 


ing and dead. 


erns by the simple process of proving 
there were no ancients. Or, rather, they 
would consign the differences of the an- 
cients to the grave-digging “classicist, 
the antiquarian, the philologist,”’ 
consecrate their resemblances to immor- 


and 


tality along with our own imperishable 
transcripts of life. For, as our profes- 
sor declares in his praise of Zola: 

The centuries of dreaminess have gone by 
perhaps forever, and to-day man looks with 
keen, unclouded vision into the verities of 
his existence, asking no one to prophesy 
smooth things, but banishing illusions, un- 
covering nakedness, and facing with a cer- 
tain hard composure, born of cynicism, the 
ghastly facts that render human life so 
terrible. 

That final insight into the facts of 
life is exactly what philosophers from 
Plato to William James have yearned 


for; and now at last they have it, or 


at least “man” has it, which, we sup- 
pose, means Tom, Dick, and Harry have 
it. 
leave the cemetery of dreams to the lit- 
erary sextons and go about his great 
task of uncovering nakedness. Embrace 
the sovereign assurance that 1909 is 
the measure of all things. and the study 
of several literatures will be much sim- 
plified. Diseard from the literature of 
the world everything which does not 
prove that we have gained the ultimate 
conception of things, and the problem 


If such be the case, man may well 
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of universal culture will be solved. 
fact, it is not clear what profit there is 
in time or space at 


In 


in going abroad 
all, if we may safely ignore everything 
but what we bave seen or heard at 
home. If everything of durable value for 
the spirit is represented in our modern 
life and translated into the terms of the 
hour, why read anything but the news- 
paper? Such reading will furnish us our 
heart's desire of the “ghastly facts that 
render human life terrible,” and 
those are the facts most worth holding 
vision of the 


so 


in the keen unclouded 
modern man. We cannot be humble in 
these days; for we possess the truth for 
which former generations travailed. The 
finality of our vision is what exalts our 
pride. We do not think that the ulti- 
mate insight of which we are the unique 
possessors is exhilarating; on the con- 
trary, it leaves us breathless, thunder- 
blasted. Yet, after all, this thought, as 
we look back over the waste “centuries 
of dreaminess,” sustains us: We are the 
people; we have banished illusions. 

No doubt it is instructive to read 
Euripides in the light of Shaw, Proper- 
tius in the light of Alfred de Musset, 
and the New Testament in the light of 
M. B. Eddy. But there are some pretty 
magnificent things in heaven and earth 
be illuminated by such 
modern tapers. Milton reads best in his 
so does Virgil; so do So- 
They refuse to be 


which cannot 
own light; 
phocles and Homer. 
dragged into the light of our common 
day. They refuse to reveal themselves 
to the unclouded vision of the man with 
one literature. They must be sought 
out where they may be found and read 
under the light of the inextinguishable 
dream which the composed cynic at the 
centre of his Ptolemaic universe thinks 
The illusion that 
“man” illusions is the 
rampant egotism of the hour. The right 
literatures does not 


he has banished. 
has banished 
study of several 
end in a proud assurance that we have 
fixed the sense of life for all time but 
in a humble conviction that in ten thou- 
sand years our notion of the verities of 
existence will be as obsolete as Homer’s 
or Professor Peck’s. 


SAINTE-BEUVE. 
I. 
Professor Harper has the distinction 
of writing the first book on Sainte- 
Beuve in English.* He gives evidence 
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*Charles-augustin Sainte-Beuve 
pe Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co 
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The Na 
of long and careful study of Sainte- 
Beuve himself, and of most that has 
been written about him, but should have 
reserved space for a more systematic 
discussion of Sainte-Beuve’s ideas and 
his place in criticism. As it is, his work 
strikes one as a rather loosely written 
biography, mainly devoted to Sainte- 
Beuve’s youth, or at least to the period 
before 1848. Professor Harper would 
no doubt justify this emphasis on biog- 
raphy by the example of Sainte-Beuve 
himself; but he has also been unduly in- 
fluenced, perhaps, by recent French 
writers on Sainte-Beuve—notably M. 
Léon Séché—and their tendency toward 
somewhat petty and prying personal de- 
tails. 

Sainte-Beuve is being made the vic- 
tim of his own method. His biograph- 
ers are following with a vengeance 
his advice to examine the seamy side as 
well as the right side of the tapestry, 
and to eschew the academic bust. It 
has become almost the fashion of late 
in interpreting Sainte-Beuve’s behavior 
to look for the mean, and even the 
Machiavellian motive. Examples in Pro- 
fessor Harper’s book are his assertion 
that Sainte-Beuve deliberately used the 
incident of the hundred francs and the 
smoking chimney in 1848 to attract at- 
tention to himself; his insinuation that 
even in his small acts of charity Sainte- 
Beuve was merely draping himself for 
posterity. As a matter of fact, Sainte- 
Beuve joined a genuine kindliness to a 
very great irritability. In determining 
points of this kind, Professor Harper 
should have given at least as much 
weight to the testimony of the men who 
came closest to Sainte-Beuve toward the 
end—Taine, Renan, Scherer, Jules Trou- 
bat—as he has to the spiteful allusions 
in the Journal] of the Goncourts. It 
is true, as Professor Harper says, that 
Sainte-Beuve’s life was pitched low; but 
this lack of elevation in him should in- 
terest us mainly in so far as it images 
a philosophy. In’ other words, biog- 
raphy in a subject of this kind should 
be put into the service of ideas, if it is 
not to degenerate into gossip. The side 
of Sainte-Beuve’s life that was pitched 
lowest has perhaps been made too much 
of by the biographers, for the simple 
reason that Sainte-Beuve kept it so 
completely out of his writings. He is 
in this respect at the very opposite pole 
from writers like Herrick, who boasted, 
as Martial had boasted before him, that, 
though his “muse was jocund, his life 
was chaste.” But there is a larger aspect 
to the subject that should not be passed 
over in silence; and this appears in 
Sainte-Beuve’s strange claim that he 
had attained to wisdom “like Solomon 
and Epicurus,” through pleasure. Wis- 
dom worthy of the name must be, it 
should seem, positive rather than nega- 
tive—an insight and not a mere disillu- 
sion. In one passage Sainte-Beuve ac- 





tually asserts that the truest vision of 





life is that attained sous le jour vdli du 
lendemain des plaisirs, or as_ the 
American comic writer has expressed it, 
in “the cold gray dawn of the morning 
after.” 

If. 

There is also a larger aspect to what 
seems the most purely personal of Sainte- 
Beuve’s feuds and animosities. It is 
only by seizing on this larger aspect, as 
recent students have on the whole fail- 
ed to do, that we can raise the d's- 
cussion of Sainte-Beuve’s attitude to- 
ward his contemporaries from the re- 
gion of gossip into the region of ideas. 
The point of departure for any such 
discussion should be Sainte-Beuve’s own 
words: 

Parties and sects have a deadly grudge 
against any one who, having passed 
through them, has refused to bind himself 
to them irrevocably. 

I have given no one the right to say 
“He is one of us.” I have certainly had 
my vices and weaknesses, but it is for 
what is good in me, for my love of in- 
tegrity and truth and my independence of 
judgment, that I have irritated so many 
people in my life and aroused so much 
wrath. 


To take a concrete instance, Sainte- 
Beuve, in breaking away from Lamen- 
nais and his group, incurred the wrath 
of the  ultra-democrats. Lamennais 
seems to Professor Harper a sort ot 
saint of democracy. As for Sainte- 
Beuve’s later utterances on Lamennais, 
says Professor Harper, there is scarce- 
ly a single one of them which is not a 
“shadow on his own memory.” But for 
the impartial observer, Lamennais is 
simply a fanatic who suddenly aban- 
dons one violent extreme,- leap-frogs 
over the heads of his moderate friends, 
as Sainte-Beuve puts it, and lands in 
an Opposite but equally violent extreme. 
Why was it becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for Sainte-Beuve in the years from 
1835 to 1840 to espouse the humanitar- 
ian enthusiasms of a man like Lamen- 
nais, his faith in the regeneration of so- 
ciety through the principle of brotherly 
love? If Professor Harper had found 
the right answer to this question, he 
would not have been so puzzled by 
Sainte-Beuve’s assertion that the article 
on La Rochefoucauld (written in 1840) 
marks an epoch in his inner life. Sainte- 
Beuve had simply come to feel with La 
Rochefoucauld that when in ordinary 
human nature, human nature that has 
not accepted allegiance to something 
higher than itself, there is a conflict be 
tween egoistic and altruistic motives, it 
is the egoistic motives that will pre- 
vail. Criticism comes to consist more 
and more for Sainte-Beuve in searching 
out this triumphant self-love under the 
thousand specious disguises that it is 
wont to assume. In his last article on 
La Rochefoucauld (1863), Sainte- 
Beuve speaks of the “subtilized and 
quintessentiated ego” he often detects 
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even in utterances and points of view 


Man, the everlasting prisoner of his 
self-love, “cuts and carves everything he 
encounters on his own pattern.” He con- 
tinues: 

And I myself, first of all, I, who am writ- 
ing this, if I force myself to love what I 
am not, or even the contrary of what I 
am, it is not through detachment from 
the ego; it is perhaps because I take pride 
in being nothing in particular, and like 
myself better apparently, under this brok- 
en, fugitive, and multiple form, than 
under any other. No, no, honest folk, 
La Rochefoucauld, rightly understood, is 
not so easy to refute as you suppose. 


Passages of this kind should make 
clear why Sainte-Beuve was at best 
but a half-hearted humanitarian; why 
he did not feel sure, like Professor Har- 
per and so many other educated per- 
sons of the present time who are drift- 
ing more or less consciously toward 
Socialism, that “in the Revolutionary 
doctrines of equality and _ fraternity 
there is an ideal, a religion, capable of 
filling the soul and occupying the en- 
ergy of society”; why he looked so 
doubtfully on the attempt of man to 
set up his own image for worship in 
the sanctuary left vacant by la grande 
absence de Dieu. Professor Harper says 
that Sainte-Beuve “strangely avoids 
Moliére.” In reality, Sainte-Beuve has 
written better things about Moliére 
than has any other nineteenth century 
critic; and in one of the best of his 
Moliére passages, he tells us that to 
“love Moliére is to make sure of not 
falling into a smug and limitless ad- 
miration for a humanity that idolizes 
itself, and forges of what stuff it is 
made and that ™@ is always, try as it 
may, only puny “human nature.” This 
humanitarian infatuation and the con- 
ception of progress that goes with it 
has especially impaired Professor Har- 
per’s treatment of “Port Royal.” Appar- 
ently neither the Port Royalists them- 
selves nor Sainte-Beuve could hope so 
long ago to arrive at any clear notion 
of Christianity. “It was no doubt easier 
in 1840, than it is now,” says Professor 
Harper, “to overlook the advantages 
and even the existence of what might 
be called the religion of Jesus.” What 
a pity Pascal came too soon to be a true 
Christian! 
III. 
As in Sainte-Beuve’s relations to La- 
mennais, so in his relations to other 
contemporaries—Chateaubriand, Hugo, 
Balzac—there is a larger aspect that 
must be emphasized if we are to rise 
above the level of gossip. The romanti- 
cists also bore Sainte-Beuve a Gdeadly 
grudge for having refused to bind him- 
self to them irrevocably, and ascribed 
to mere jealousy and rancor opinions 
that really contained a serious judg- 


Beuve displayed in the time and mode 
that seem most sublime and impersonal. |of his attack on Chateaubriand, but the 
truth or falsity of the attack itself: the 
Chateaubriand 
was the first great writer of the de- 
the writer who changed the 
capital of French prose from Rome to 
Byzantium, who substituted for a liter- 
ature of thought a literature of images 
and sensations. 
beuve, as he grew older, tended more 
and more to side with the Olympians 
against the Titans. It is as a humanist 
that he protests against the violence 


against the violence and excess of the 
naturalism of Balzac. Later, under the 
compliments he lavishes on his friend 
and admirer Taine, one can distinguish 
the same note of protest against the de- 
humanizing tendencies of an excessive 
naturalism. This protest did not keep 
shortly after 
Sainte-Beuve’s death that Sainte-Beuve 
was a thorough-going naturalist, 
complete and consistent in his method 
as Taine himself, only somewhat less 
systematic; and of course Sainte-Beuve 
writes that his ambition was to be a 
naturaliste des esprits, and in the third 


volume of the “Nouveaux Lundis” 


but in practice this naturalism is_al- 
ways tempered by humanism. Nothing 
is more essential in the study of Sainte- 
Peuve than to bring out the interplay, 


naturalistic method and his humanistic 
No previous critic carried 
into his work so keen a sense of rela- 
tivity. With an 
fineness of shading and feeling for the 


relation between a work and its author, 
between the author 


tween the age and the preceding age, 
and so on in widening circles; 
does not take the last step and look on 
the living individual, especially the su- 
perior individual, as a mere link in the 


ture. Thus of Horace Vernet he writes: 
Everything on both his father’s and 
mother’s side had contributed to make of 
him a man of the brush—involuntarily and 
irresistibly a painter; his hand, delicate, 
slender, long, and elegant, was born ready 
formed and fitted to paint, as the foot of 
the Arab horse is to run. 
Piron, again, he describes as a “pure 
piece of organized matter, an admira- 
ble automaton formed and set up by 
nature to launch sallies and epigrams.” 
“Somebody has said: La Fontaine grew 
fables, Tallemant bore anecdotes, Pe- 
trarch distilled sonnets, Piron sneezed 
epigrams. Sneeze was Piron’s own word. 
Well, you can’t hold back a sneeze.” In- 
deed, man is so little a free agent, there 
is a “strange fatality that puts such a 
deep and distinct mark upon him from 
birth and childhood,” that, according 
to Sainte-Beuve, only two hypotheses 
are logically possible. One may note in 
passing that Sainte-Beuve overlooks a 
third hypothesis: that embodied in the 
Oriental doctrine of Karma, and recent- 
ly discussed by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson 
in his address on immortality, without 
any giving of credit. If we are relig- 
ious, says Sainte-Beuve, we should be- 
lieve that man is supernaturally deter- 
mined, that is, accept in some form 
the doctrine of divine grace or predes- 
tination. If we are not religious, we 
should admit that man is determined 
by nature. “But, after all,” Sainte 
Beuve concludes, “most minds are neith- 
er religious nor the contrary. They 
float around in the intermediary space, 
and shrink from consequences; they re- 
main at the half-way house in every- 
thing. This is what is called common 
sense—that is to say, the average de- 
gree of illusion.” 

IV. 

As a matter of fact, Sainte-Beuve re- 
fused to be impaled on the horns of his 
own dilemma. He left it for Taine to 
rise superior to the average degree of 
illusion known as common-sense and as- 
sert that the “human spirit is construct- 
ed as mathematically as a watch” (the 
master faculty being, of course, the 


chain of phenomena. Just as in “Port 
Royal” there is a point where he pauses 
and refuses to apply his naturalistic 
dissection to the ultimate raptures of 


religion. 





ment. What concerns us, after all, is 
not the degree of indelicacy Sainte- 


The réle of Sainte-Beuve’s humanism 
in tempering his naturalism may per- 
haps best be studied if we compare him 
with Taine in his treatment of a par- 
ticular topic, such as the theory of the 
“master faculty.” Of course, Sainte- 
Beuve differs most obviously from Taine 
in loving to particularize rather than to 
generalize, to deal with men singly 
rather than “in zones and layers,” to 
feel life in its infinite complexity rather 
than to impose upon it logical formule. 
Yet Sainte-Beuve for once comes near 
being dogmatic in his assertion that 
man is determined in his aptitudes, not 
by any choice of his own, but by na- 








main-spring that imparts a “fatal and 
irresistible movement” to all the rest). 
For, if Sainte-Beuve as a naturalist be- 
lieved in the master faculty, as a hu- 
manist he demanded the balanced fac- 
ulty, the faculty that is kept under con- 
trol and tempered by its opposite. He 
was ready enough to grant that a Piron 
was a mere machine for making epi- 
grams, but not that the really great 
writerc of the world have been nothing 
more than “sublime automatons and 
monomaniacs of genius.” The contrast 
is striking between the “gentle” and 
humane Shakespeare of Sainte-Beuve 
and the Shakespeare of Taine, who is a 
mere unchained force of nature, the 
“most immoderate of all violators of 
language.” Skeptical as he was of man’s 
power to put a check upon himself, and 
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yet believing as a human'st that art re- 
quires restraint, Sainte-Beuve was led 
to exalt a critic like Boileau, who was 
a visible principle of authority, and sup- 
plied a Moliére and a La Fontaine with 
the curb that they might not have 
found in themselves. It was through the 
lack of an outer curb of this kind that 
the writers of his own time, notably 
Hugo and Balzac, seemed to Sainte- 
Beuve to have fallen into Titanic unre- 
straint, or, as he expresses it, to have 
become “drunk with their own wine.” 
At bottom, in his attitude toward the 
master faculty, toward what he calls 
the “battle between the naturalistic and 
Christian moralists,” Sainte-Beuve re- 
mains, as in other respects, a skeptic: 
The irreligious excess consists in the ne- 
gation of free will and in a sort of predes- 
tination, but purely physical and material. 
. How many contrasts and oppositions! 
Before this sea of human opinions, ag on 
the brink of an ocean, I wonder at the 
ebb and flow. Who will tell me the law 
of it all? 
Sainte-Beuve saw all that was implied 
in the weakening of traditional stan- 
dards in literature and religion, he saw 
the approach of the “great confusion”; 
at the same time he was too clear-sight- 
ed really to warm up to the new relig- 
ions that were being offered as substi- 
tutes for the disciplines of the past. 
The underlying method in all these 
nineteenth century attempts at religion 
—whether it be the religion of Passion, 
or the religion of Beauty, or the relig- 
ion of Science, or the religion of Hu- 
manity—is always the same: to take 
some element of human nature that is 
immensely important, indeed, but still 
secondary, and then try to exalt it to 
the supreme and central place. We 
must realize the completeness of Sainte- 
Beuve’s detachment from every form of 
faith, new or old, if we are to penetrate 
to the last desolate depth of his inner 
life (jusqu’'au fond désolé du gouffre 
intérieur). “The only unity I am am- 
bitious of,” he writes, “is that of com- 
prehending everything.” But mere com- 
prehension is not in itself a principle 
of unity at all, but rather of dispersion 
In aiming at nothing beyond compre- 
hension, Sainte-Beuve was destined to 
become, as some one called him, the 
Wandering Jew of the _ intellectual 
world. Naturally enough, he complains 
in his letters of suffering from the “ab- 
sence of fixed pole and centre,” and 
seeks an escape from the “void that 
mined his breast” in unremitting toil. 


V. 

It is evidently as a naturaliste des 
esprits, and not as a humanist, that 
Sainte-Beuve has been influential. For 
his successors he has been above all, as 
some one says, a great doctor of rela- 
tivity. “He has, even more than Sainte- 
Beuve, from whom we are all sprung,” 
writes Anatole France of M. Lamaftre, 
“the sense of the relative.” With the 
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growth of this sense of the relative, 
masculine judgment and the feeling for 
standards have tended to weaken and 
disappear. Sainte-Beuve himself is 
more concerned in arriving at horizon- 
tality, if we may be allowed the word, 
than in determining altitudes. There 
is an element of truth in the saying 
that in Sainte-Beuve all men are six 
feet tall. He exercises that instinct for 
literary portrait-painting, the incompar- 
able gift for psychological biography 
that is his own master faculty, with at 
least as much complacency on second- 
rate as on first-rate writers. He says 
it is a part of his method to study 
the faults of the master enlarged and 
exaggerated in the disciples. Now, the 
fault of Sainte-Beuve that his own dis- 
ciples have exaggerated is the tendency 
to abound in biographical small-talk, 
and at the same time lose sight of the 
eternal values. The moment would 
therefore seem opportune to exalt 
Sainte-Beuve’s individual achievement, 
but to react against his influence and 
method. What is most needed just now 
is not a great doctor of relativity, but 
rather a critic who, without being at all 
rigid or reactionary, can yet carry into 
his work the sense of standards that are 
set above individual caprice and the flux 
of phenomena; who can, in short, op- 
pose a genuine humanism to the pseudo- 
humanism of the pragmatists. The 
world has been giving a large share of 
its attention of late to M. Bergson and 
his philosophy of vital impulse (élan 
vital). A critic of the kind we have de- 
scribed might be counted on to proclaim 
a philosophy, not of vital impulse, but 
of vital unity and vital restraint—re- 
straint felt as an inner living law, and 
not merely ag a dead and mechanical 
outer rule. We may venture the para- 
dox that criticism would derive more 
benefit at present from a second Boileau 
than from another Sainte-Beuve: from 
a critic concerned, above all, with mak- 
ing keen and crisp discriminations be- 
tween different degrees of merit or de- 
merit. In other words, the age offers 
2n opening for satire: but it must be 
constructive satire, satire that implies 
standards, and is “purified,” as Boileau 
claims of his own, “by a ray of good 
sense.” Nothing could be more inspirit- 
ing than some twentieth-century equiva- 
lent for those first satires of Boileau, 
when the bad authors went down before 
his epigrams like the suitors before the 
shafts of Odysseus. 

In the meanwhile, Sainte-Beuve will 
come to be looked on more and more, 
in Anatole France’s phrase, as the uni- 
versal doctor, the Saint Thomas Aqui- 
nas of the nineteenth century; not as 
the greatest man of the century, but pos- 
sibly as the most representative, the 
one who embodied most completely its 
aspiration toward horizontality, its 
magnificent widening out of knowledge 
and sympathy, and, some would add, 





its lack of adequate central aim. If Pro- 
fessor Harper’s book, in spite of con- 
siderable psychological finesse and 
grasp on ideas, is inadequate, it is in 
part because the subject is one of the 
most difficult and complex in modern 
literature. If the book is readable after 
all, it is because Sainte-Beuve, though 
one of the most difficult of subjects, is 
also one of the most fascinating. 
Irvine Bassitr. 








NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The appearance of Vol. VII of the “‘Cata- 
logue of Books in the Library of the late 
E. D. Church,” edited by George Watson 
Cole, marks the completion of the most im- 
portant catalogue of a library of its size 
which has ever appeared in this or (so far 
as we know) any other country. The title 
page of almost every book is reproduced in 
facsimile, and, except in the case of the 
very largest books, the reproduction 
is the size of the original. The colla- 
tions are full, and copious references 
are made to other bibliographical works. 
A general sketch of the author’s writings 
in many cases precedes the descriptions of 
the books. 

The most important portion of this vol- 
ume, and the glory of the library, is the 
Shakespeare collection. The ninety-one 
numbers filling 206 pages of the Catalogue, 
with ninety-one facsimiles, forms what is, 
as far as it goes, the best bibliography of 
the early editions of Shakespeare yet pre- 
pared. All early editions of the poems and 
plays, even though they are not in the li- 
brary, are mentioned in the comment, 
though not fully described. Mr. Cole has 
submitted check lists to the owners or cus- 
todians of all the important Shakespeare 
collections here or abroad, and, with three 
notable exceptions, his queries have been 
answered fully and freely. In a table he 
exhibits the relative richness of various 
librari-s in editions before 1700, showing 
the issues before 1623 separately, and 
showing also the number of duplicates. In 
editions before 1623, the date of the first 
folio, the Bodleian Library possesses eighty- 
three different books, the British Museum 
eighty, and the Capell collection in the 
University of Cambridge sixty-seven. 
These are the three great public collec- 
tions in England. The most important pri- 
vate collection is the Duke of Devonshire’s 
with sixty-one different books before 1623. 
Then comes the Church collection, the fifth 
in order of completeness, with fifty-four 
different editions, followed by the Huth 
collection in England, with forty-three 
early editions, and William Augustus 
White’s collection in Brooklyn, with forty. 
If editions up to 1700 are included, Mr. 
White’s collection stands third, with 100 
different editions, being surpassed only by 
the British Museum, with 169, and the 
Bodleian Library, with 156. The Church 
collection of the four folios with the va- 
rious imprints is the most complete known, 
surpassing those of the British Museum 
and the Lenox collection. 

The early editions of “Venus and Adon- 
is” and “The Rape of Lucrece” are so 
rare that one early edition of either would 
make any library notable. Unfortunately 
Mr. Church never had the opportunity to 
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secure any one of the earlier editions of 
the “Venus and Adonis.” Of the thirteen 
known copies of the eight editions issued 
before 1623 not one is to be found in 
america. Robert Hoe has the ninth (1627), 
Marsden J. Perry has the twelfth (1636), 


and William Augustus White and H. C. Fol- 


ger, jr.. each have the thirteenth (1675). 

: of “Lucrece’ Mr. Church was fortunate 
enough to secure the Locker-Lampson 
copies of the first edition (1594) and the 
fifth edition (1616). The library contains 
also the sixth edition (1624) and the eighth 
(1695). Mr. Church’s copy of the first edi- 
tion of the “‘Sonnets’’ (1609) is doubtless 
the finest known, having been George 
Daniel's, and bought at his sale in 1861 
by Almon W. Griswold. An earlier owner 


was Narcissus Luttrell, whose initials and 
“pretium IS.”’ are on the title page. 

The Spenser collection in the Church li- 
brary is the most complete in this country, 
including, as it does, the first edition of 
“The Shepheardes Calender’ (1579), the 
Gott copy, imperfect, but the only one in 
America. 

For the first time (so far as we know) 
accurate leaf by leaf collations of the first 
editions of the Waverley novels are given. 
These books contain an unusual number of 
half titles, and in almost all bound copies 
some leaves are lacking. These collations 
will therefore prove most useful. 

The Milton, Lamb, Thackeray, and Lever 
collections are other notable series describ- 
ed in the present volume. 


Correspondence. 





SHAKESPEAREAN NOTES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
SIR The letters that appeared recently 
in tl Vation, and those that I have re- 


i from correspondents in this country 
and 


road, prove that there is abundant 
literary matter on the subject of medieval 
trial and execution of animals. Professor 
Dowden writes that he has somewhere a 
Fret boon on trials of animals, but can- 
not at the time lay his hands upon it; 
and Prof. Byron Rees of Williams College 
refers me to William Jones’s “Cred- 
ulities Past and Present” (1880). 


To what I said (see the Nation of February 


18) of Baring-Gould’s ‘‘Curiosities of Old- 
en Times” (1896) I might have add- 
ed that he cites authorities in Latin, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian 


on this and kindred topics, in his interest- 
ing and amusing chapter on “Queer Cul- 
prits’’ (pp. illustrating the trial 
and execution of cocks, assumed to be in 
league with the devil, for laying eggs from 
which were hatched basilisks, or terrible 
Winged serpents—mentioned six times in 
Shakespeare (“Winter’s Tale,” i. 2, 388; 
“Henry V.” vy, 2, 17, etc.), and four times as 
the synonymous cockatrice (“Lucrece,” 


57-73) ; 


540; “Twelfth Night,” iii, 4, 215, etc.); and 
hot unknown in poetical and rhetorical zo- 
ology (in Pope, Southey, Carlyle, et al.) 


down to the present day. These old writers 
also tell us of the ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings against snails, flies, mice, ants, cater- 
Pillars, etc. Some of the legal questions 
raised in Bartholomew de 
lawyer of the six- 
and other eminent author- 


these trials by 
a noted 
century, 


Chasseneux, 
teenth 





The Nation. 








ities of those and earlier times, were al- 
most as profoundly ridiculous as certain 
that are urged to impede the course of 
justice in our day; as, for instance, wheth- 
er ants and other insects could be legal- 
ly cited to appear before the .court, and 
whether, in default of their so doing, the 
prosecution could lawfully be carried on. 
Chasseneux satisfied himself that this was 
in strict accordance with law, adducing 
sundry examples and precedents. He as- 
serted, indeed, that a priest once excom- 
municated an’ orchard, to which children 
resorted to steal and eat apples when they 
ought to have been at church, and the 
penitent trees produced no fruit until the 
inhibition was removed! The same erudite 
functionary, in 1510, was appointed by the 
authorities of Autun to be advocate for the 
rats when tr.ed for their devastation of 
the harvests in Burgundy; and when the 
rodents, after due summons, failed to ap- 
pear on a fixed day, he pleaded that they 
had been delayed because the roads were 
infested with cats, and the trial was ad- 


journed to another date. In 1487, snails 
were sentenced to excommunication at 
MA&con, as caterpillars were in 1585 at 


Valence; and in the sixteenth century a 
Spanish bishop ordered all rats and mice 
to leave his diocese, whereupon they be- 
took themselves to an island which he sur- 
rendered to their occupancy. Even as late 
as the eighteenth century similar proceed- 
ings were taken against caterpillars by a 


grand vicar of Pont-du-Chateau, in Au- 
vergne. 

A case even more curious than that of 
the condemned apple trees is recorded in 


Benoit’s ‘“‘Histoire de l’Edit de Nantes.” A 
Protestant chapel at La Rochelle was de- 
molished by church authority in 1685. The 


bell was whipped for having served the 
heretics, and was then buried. Later it 
was disinterred for Catholic use, was 


catechized, compelled to recant,and promise 
never again to relapse into sin, after which 
it was duly baptized and given to the parish 


ot St. Bartholomew. 
When hundreds of facts like these had 
been recorded in print for centuries, it is 


remarkable that all the editors of Shake- 
speare appear to have overlooked them, and 
that Dr. Furness, in his encyclopzxdic edi- 
tion of “The Merchant of Venice.”’ could 
find no note on Gratiano’s hanging of the 
wolf, except the absurdly irrelevant one 
by Steevens, to which the most accomplished 
scholar and critic of our day could add 
nothing but the suggestion that the passage 
might be an “actor's addition’”’ to the play. 
He amply makes amends now for this in- 
justice to the dramatist by his extreme)” 
interesting letter concerning Count Miimp- 
delgart (in the Nation for March 4), with 
the quotation from “the honest Jacob's” 
journal of his master’s travels in England. 

It is to be noted, however, that the an- 
imals there mentioned as be'ng “hung on 
a gallows as they do wolves” were not tried 
and executed by hanging, but were killed 
without judge or jury, and ‘“skinned’’ be- 
fore being thus exposed, apparently as a 
warning to their predatory kindred, or, per- 
haps, ‘n clownish imitation of the jud'‘cial 
trial an? punishment to which domestic an- 
imals guilty of similar offences were sub- 
jected. So far as I can find, wild beasts 
were never accorded the right of trial. The 
only law for them was that of the mod- 
ern Judge Lynch. If Grat'ano’s wolf was 
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“hanged for human slaughter,”’ such was 
the case with him, and Shakespeare gives 
us no hint to the contrary. I suspect, In- 
deed, that the reference to hanging is pure- 
ly rhetorical, as all those quoted by Pro- 
fessor Feipel, in the same number of the 


” 


Nation, certainly are. Shakespeare em- 
phasizes the Pythagorean allusion to the 
wolf by adding what Dr. Furness at first 


suspected to be an interpolation: Shylock’s 
“currish spirit’? was not the “fell soul’’ of 
an ordinary wolf, but of one that had been 
guilty of “human slaughter,” such as the 
Jew meditates, and had been hanged for it, 
as the Jew deserves to be. 

It is quite in Shakespeare’s manner to 
intensify a figurative expression by thus 
“piling it on,” so to speak; as—to take the 
first example that occurs to me—in “Lear” 
(iv. 7, 36), where Cordelia, referring to the 
turning of her father out of doors in the 
storm, says—not simply, “I would not have 
treated a dog so!"’ but— 

Mine enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire! 

By the way. all the passages cited by 
Professor Feipel allude to the dog, and 
those from Shakespeare illustrate his many 
contemptuous references to the animal, 
shich have led more than one good critic 
to assert that the dramatist never has a 
good word for the dog. An article that I 
cut from a literary journal ten or more 
years ago remarks: 

Nearly everybody loves or at least ad- 
mires a dog; but Shakespeare, if one may 
judge by his writings, does neither. Dogs 
are treated by him with contempt; not a 
word has he to throw to them but words 
of obloquy and shame. . . . This start- 
ling fact is called to mind by Sir Henry 
Holland’s “Recollections of Past Life,” 
when he states that ‘Lord Nugent, the 
greatest Shakespearean of the day, af- 
firmed at a dinner that there was not in 
all Shakespeare’s plays a single passage 
commending, directly or indirectly, the 
moral qualities of the dog.’’ Thinking this 


to be impossible, the literary physician 
accepted a wager which Lord Nugent offered 
him on the subject with the concession 
of a year to make the research. Even with 
the aid of several friends, he failed to find 
any such passage; and at the end of the 
year Sir Henry paid the guinea which he 
had lost. 


The writer adds that no Concordance was 
then in existence, or the question might 
have been settled in a quarter of an hour. 
He himself looks up the dog, and 
finds that it “‘occurs 174 times; hound, 31; 
greyhound, 13; spaniel, 8; mastiff, 5; cur, 
45. and a few others bring the number up 
to about 300. True enough, they are gen- 
erally mentioned with contempt, never with 


word 


commendation.” 

If Lord Nugent was “the greatest Shake- 
spearean of the day’ (who ever heard of 
him as such?), he should not have needed 
a concordance to find out that the dramat- 
ist loved dogs and has paid them many 
a tribute. See, for instance, the descrip- 
tion of hounds by Theseus in “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” (iv, i, 108-132), and 
the talk of the hunters about their dogs 
in “The Taming of the Shrew” (ind. i, 
16-29), both too long for quotation here. 
In the “Merry Wives” (i, i, 96-104), Page 
defends his ‘fallow grayhound’”’ against 
the criticisms of Slender, and Shallow takes 
his part. In “Macbeth” (iii, i, 92—101), 
when the ist Murderer says, “We are 
men, my liege,”’ Macbeth replies in sub- 
stance (I need not quote the ten lines) 
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that there are dogs and dogs, as there 
are men and men, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, but “the valued file’’—the list that 
distinguishes them according to their nat- 
ural gifts or qualities—gives to each “the 
particular addition” (title or denomina- 
tion) he deserves; the ‘“house-keeper” 
(watch dog), and “hunter” being superior 


to the “common cry of curs,” etc. 
Launce’s praise of his dog Crab—a poor 
thing but his own—the only brute beast 


in the plays that fairly might be counted 
as of the dramatis persone—could 
only have been written by a man who 
loved dogs himself. In all these passages, 
to say nothing of minor references to dogs 
in the plays and poems, Shakespeare 
speaks in a way for himself, as he certain- 
ly does not in the many contemptuous al- 
lusions to them that he puts into the 
mouths of his characters. It is the Chris- 
tians in the play, not he, who again and 
again call Shylock “dog,” but it is he, 
personally in a significant sense, that 
makes the Jew turn the metaphor against 
the Christians in “Hath a dog money?” 
and “Since I am a dog, beware my fangs!” 

The vulgar figurative illusions to the dog 
are often absurd enough—like “as dank 
as a dog’ (to which the Carrier, in “I 
Henry IV,” ii, 1, 9, compares the “peas 
and beans” in the stable), a simile which 
has comically bothered some of the critics, 
who have soberly suggested “bog” and 
“dock” in place of “dog.” Taylor, the 
Water Poet, in his “Dogge of Wars,” with 
more sense of humor, makes fun of these 
canine comparisons: 


one 


Many pretty ridiculous aspersions are 
cast upon Dogges, so that it would make a 
Dogge laugh to heare and understand them. 
As I have heard a man say, I am as hot 
as a Dogge, or as cold as a Dogge, I 
Sweate like a Dogge (when a Dogge never 
Sweates), as drunke as a Dogge, hee 
swore like a Dogge, and one told a man 
once, that his Wife was not to be believ’d 
for she would lye like a Dogge, etc. ‘ 

W. J. ROLFE. 


Cambridge, June 17. 





A LATER BACONIAN. 


TO THE EpIToR or Tue NATION: 

Sir: Mr. W. S. Booth, in his ingenious 
book on “Some Acrostic Signatures of 
Francis Bacon,” gives a neat illustration 
of the exact character of these so-called 
signatures, “It is,” he says, “as if a log 
of wood were found in the way of an ex- 
press train two miles out of Boston. This 
might be regarded as an accident. But 
a similar log found in a corresponding place 
two miles out of every important station 
between Boston and New York would, by 


many observers, be regarded as evidence of 


intention.”’ In the light of Mr. Booth’s own 
illustration, other observers might ask: 
“Are these logs really on the track? or 
are they mere sleepers, part of the road- 
bed? Is not the real evidence of intention 
in Mr. Booth’s peculiar methods for seeing 
peculiarities in the normal position of 
things? If he calls attention to one of 


these sleepers two miles out of every sta- 
tion, it is surely a harmless amusement, a 
sort of traveller's whist. Let each sleeper 
count fifty like the black cat on the door- 
step, but remember a log is not really a 
black cat. Now we can mark and count 
sleepers with a certain amount of readi- 
ness ourselves.” 





Let us take the most popular poem in 
the English language, a poem probably writ- 
ten by Thomas Gray, called “An Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard.” There are, it is 
true, suspicious circumstances about its 
composition, for Gray kept it in his port- 
folio many years before sending it to be 
printed. It is said he was polishing it. 
On the contrary, there is every evidence 
in the poem itself that he must have been 
engaged in inserting a multifarious acros- 
tic. Why should Gray do this? In order 
to assign the poem to Francisco Bacono, 
to Francis Bacon, to Fran Bacon, to F. 
Bacon, to Bacon, or to Nocab. For Gray 
uses all these acrobatic signatures just as 
Mr, Booth and Bacon do, and he uses them 
all in a single significant stanza, a stanza 
of evident double atteinte. 

The way to find this stanza is to hunt 
through the poem for one where the first 
line begins with F, and the last line be- 
gins with N. There are four lines in a 
stanza, and you may be able to spell Fran- 
cis Bacon or any of the above mentioned 
aliases, by starting with the F and reading 
to the right on the first line, backward to 
the left on the second, and so on, weaving 
in and out through the stanza until you 
land pat on the N. Of course, the chances 
are that you will complete the name be- 
fore you reach the N, for it is composed of 
common letters. But if so, then spell only 
on terminal letters of words, or else only 
on initial letters, and you will find that 
where Bacon or one of his “servants,” like 
Gray, is at work, you can strike that N 
every time. 

As you hunt through the poem for such 
a stanza, note that five stanzas begin pro- 
pitiously with capital F’s, but that only 
one of these has the last line beginning 
with N. The fact is significant. Rivet 
your attention, then, on this stanza till 
the full force and hidden meaning of the 
first and last lines sink in on you: 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 

Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 

Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind? 


The first line looks suspicious. “Dumb 
Forgetfulness!” and a capital F in the mid. 
dle of a line! Personification? Personifi- 
eation of Francis, then, you may be sure. 
The last line is even more suspicious. 
“Look behind!” Also remark the foot of 
the page of this old edition we are using. 
You see a detached “B,” a printer’s sign, 
and next to it the word “For,” placed 
there to show what word begins the next 
page, as in so many old books. But may 
they not well mean something else here, 
this B F in capitals? this “B For’? Keep 


this in mind. Meanwhile observe the stan- 


za itself. 
FoR who, to dumb forgetfulness A prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigN’d, 
Left the warm preCInctS of the chearful day, 
NOr CAst one longing ling’ring look Behind? 
First note how the letters have been 


RELIEFED, and then: (1) Spelling on all 
letters from F in For, spell FRANCIS BA- 
CON to N in Nor, by taking the next re- 
quired letter as you read along the first 
line to the right and backward along the 
second line to the left, and so on. 

Now, I haven’t the patience to make a 
reliefed draft for each of the eleven acros- 
tics in this same stanza, but they follow 
thus: (2) Start with the F of For, and 
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spelling only on initial letters, go to the 
right, and spell F. BACON to that N jp 
Nor. (3) Similarly spell FRAN BACON, 
using only terminal letters (the first ang 
last letters), and weaving back and forth 
through the stanza thrice—thus (if you are 
painfully stupid and can’t see it by your. 
self), FoR A Nor Being A Chearful One Nor 
—those are the words where the secret 
letters lie, in order; thet is, where they lie 
in order to tell the truth. (4) Next see how 
NOCAB stares at you from the last line 
alone—Bacon often spelled his name back- 
wards. Of course this is very convenient, 
but a mere bagatelle to what is coming. 
(5) What is the most significant phrase ip 
the whole stanza? ‘Dumb Forgetfulness,” 
without a doubt! Remember that B F which 
I spoke of, at the foot of the page? Clear. 
ly, a signal to the wary; for “dumb For- 
getfulness” is the only place in the stanza 
where B and F come together. Propitious, 
then, for Bacon might be left to dumb for- 
getfulness did not the acrostic here speak 
for him. Start with the B of dumb 
(significant for being itself a silent letter), 
and spelling on terminal letters, go to the 
left, and spell BACON to the N of Nor. 
(6) Start with the B of dumb, and spelling 
on terminal letters, go to the right, and 
spell BACON to the N of Nor. (7) Start 
with the F of Forgetfulness, and spelling 
on terminal letters, go to the left, and 
spell F. BACON to the N of Nor. (8) Start 
with the F of Forgetfulness, and spelling 
on terminal letters, go to the right, and 
spell F. BACON to the N of Nor. Note 
the perfect symmetry of these last four 
acrostics. (9) Now start with the B of 
dumb, and spelling on all letters, go to 
the right, and spell BACONBACON, thus 
twice over, to the N of Nor. (10) Start with 
the F of Forgetfulness, and spelling on all 
letters, go to the right, and spe!l FRANCIS 
BACON to the N of Nor. (11) And, finally, 
start with the F of Forgetfulness, and 
spelling on all letters, go to the left, and, 
weaving through the stanza thrice, down 
and up and down again, spell FRANCISCO 
BACONO to the O in the key-word Nor. 

Other acrostics may be read from the iso- 
lated B and F, at the foot of the page, 
through an intervening stanza, on initial 
letters of words, to the key-word. On the 
whole, it seems to be a more multifarious 
and significant acrostic than any which Mr. 
Booth has been able to discover in Shake- 
speare. 

For Baconians the question now arises: 





Did not Bacon real'y write the famous 
Elegy? R. A. RICB. 
Cambridge, Mass., June 10. 

JACKSON AT THE EXECUTION OF 


JOHN BROWN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of May 27, referring 
to Mrs. Stonewall Jackson’s greeting of 
President Taft as the “harmonizer of all 
our hearts,’ you say: 


Next to Lee, no one 1s more enshrined 
in the hearts of Southerners than the 
sturdy general who paraded the Virginia 
Military Institute Cadets at the hanging of 
John Brown, and later fought so magnifi- 
cently from Bull Run until his death, om 
the field of Chancellorsville, at the age of 
forty. 


By such readers as are accustomed to 





rely upon the Nation for uncolored state- 
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ments of fact, it may be inferred that 
Jackson took the cadets under his charge 
to the execution of Brown, so that they 
might have the opportunity of witnessing 
an instructive and entertaining spectacle. 

According to the statement of Prof. R. L. 
Dabney of Union Theological Seminary, 
Virginia, the biographer of Jackson, the 
eadets of the Institute, with their officers, 
were ordered to Charlestown, the place of 
execution, to do duty in preventing the 
rescue of Brown, which was threatened. 
(Dabney: “Life and Campaigns of Lieut.- 
Gen. Thomas J. Jackson,”’ pp. 143, 144). 

Whether or not apprehensions of the res- 
cue of Brown were justified, it is plain 
that the presence of Jackson and _ the 
cadets, coming from Lexington to a re- 
mote part of the State, was in obedience to 
orders, as Professor Dabney states. 

R. L. TULLIS. 
Baton Rouge, La., June 14. 





[We were quite aware that the Insti- 
tute Cadets were under orders from the 
State, and we meant to convey no other 
impression.—Ep. NatIon.] 





FILLING OUT HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A paragraph in the Nation of Febru- 
ary 25 called attention to the many 
gaps in the historical record of our coun- 
try, especially of its colonization period, 
owing to the fact that an enormous num- 
ber of original documents have never been 
printed. It is perhaps known to com- 
paratively few even of the Nation’s readers 
that a movement of no small importance 
has been lately begun for the express pur- 
pose of filling up these “gaps,” and as its 
original impetus came from a quarter 
whence such inspiration is little looked for, 
it surely deserves brief mention. 

From the time that Dr. Dunbar Row- 
land, director of the Mississippi Department 
of Archives and History, began his work 
in 1902, he cherished the hope of bringing 
the earliest records of the settlement of 
the Mississippi valley—records known to 
exist only in the archives of Europe—with- 
in the reach of historical students of his 
State. Having obtained in 1907 from his 
State Legislature an appropriation to cover 
the cost of transcribing such Colonial doc- 
uments as he could find, this gentleman 
went to Europe at his own expense, in- 
vestigated the great repositories in Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, and made ar- 
rangements for copying a large number of 
records bearing on the provincial history of 
his State. This task has since been steadily 
progressing. At present the series of Eng- 
lish transcripts is completed, and includes 
sixteen large volumes covering the English 
occupation of West Florida, from 1763 to 
the conquest of the country by Spain in 
1781. From the Paris Ministry of Colonies 
seven large bound volumes have been re- 
ceived, covering the period of 1678 to 1716, 
and as many more will be sent later. Of 
Spanish archives, the department now has 
thirteen volumes dealing with events be- 
ginning with the occupation of West Florida 
by Spain, and ending with the taking of 
Pensacola by Andrew Jackson. Five addi- 
tional volumes will probably complete the 
series called for. 

But these accomplished gains of the Mis- 
sissippi Department are of far less im- 





portance than the results they are likely 
to bring about. At the meeting of the 
American Historical Association at Madi- 
son, Wis., December 27-31, 1907, Dr. Row- 
land read a paper on “The Codéperation of 
State Historical Societies and Departments 
in the Gathering of Material in Foreign 
Archives.” The discussion of this paper led 
to the appointment of a committee of seven, 
charged with the duty of formulating a plan 
for the work of coéperation suggested, and 
of reporting it to the ‘next annual meeting 
of the association. This committee met in 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1908. After 
going over the ground, it decided that the 
most promising field for coéperative effort 
was offered by the States of the Mississippi 
valley, and that the richest return for 
work would be found in the French 
archives. 

In offering the report of the committee’s 
deliberations to the meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Historical Association at Richmond, in 
December, 1908, its chairman (Dr. Row- 
land) pointed out that at least fifteen 
States were directly interested in this his- 
torical material, a sufficient number to 
meet with comparative ease the great ex- 
pense involved in the selection and tran- 
scribing of such material. 

The recommendations of the committee 
were, in brief, that the historical agencies 
of the Mississippi valley should join in a 
coéperative search of the French archives, 
that a complete working calendar of all 
material there relating to the Mississippi 
basin should be made by a competent man 
sent by these agencies, this calendar to be 
printed and published as soon as prepared, 
and that the necessary money for the prep- 
aration and publication of this calendar 
should be raised by voluntary contributions 
from historical societies. To these rec- 
ommendations the association fully agreed 
and this important work is to be begun 
during the present year. Cc. 

Jackson, Miss., June 15. 





WILLIAM SHIRLEY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: As to William Shirley, Governor, and 
William Shirley, dramatist (differentiated 
by Mr. Matthews in your issue of May 27), 
is there any evidence at hand to show 
which, if either of them was the author of 
“The Antigonian and Bostonian Beauties; 
a Poem. Occasioned by seeing the Assem- 
bly, at St. John’s, Antigua, on Thursday, 
the 7th of July, and afterwards at Boston, 
in King-street. By W. S., A.B.,” Boston, 
[1754]? 

This rare piece of American poetry has 
been accredited to one William Shirley, 
but this statement is undoubtedly a pure 
surmise on the part of some one making the 
initials ““W. S.”’ stand for that name. The 
authorship has also been seriously ascribed 
to the Rev. Charles Chauncy of Boston. But 
is it fair to suppose a sedate and orthodox 
New England minister to have written 
these amorous verses “after seeing the ASs- 
sembly” of dancers in Antigua and Boston? 
Perhaps some bibliographer can furnish in- 
formation on the point. 

ALFRED B. PAGE. 

Boston, June 17. 
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Notes. 


The Index of the Nation, January 1 to 
June 30, will be printed with the issue of 
July 1, 

A fifth, corresponding to the eighth 
French, edition appears of Baedeker’s 
“Northern France” (imported by Scrib- 
ners), im time for this season’s travellers. 
The country included extends from Belgium 
and the English Channel to the Loire, with 
the omission of Paris and its environs, 
which have a separate volume to them- 
selves. 

Since 1866, when Motley finished the con- 
cluding volumes of his “United Nether- 
lands,” that work with its predecessor, 
“The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” has 
maintained its place as a standard history. 
We are glad to see that Harper & Bros. 
have now issued a popular edition of the 
later work complete in two volumes. The 
type and paper are excellent. 


Those who have not read G. Lowes Dick- 
inson’s Ingersoll Lecture “Is Immortality 
Desirable?” in the May Atlantic will be 
glad to know that it has been issued by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. in a separate small 
volume. Like all of Mr. Dickinson’s work, 
this essay has a grace of language and a 
subtlety of procedure that few other writ- 
ers to-day, if any, can command. But it 
cannot be said that the discussion carries 
one far or is very persuasive. It scarcely 
needs Mr. Dickinson’s art to convince us 
that immortality is desirable, and to con- 
vince us that it is true he has no strong- 
er argument than a plea to await the con- 
clusions of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. A few notes, in which Goethe's 
and Lorenzo de’. Medici’s names are both 
given wrong, are added to the text as it 
appeared in the magazine. 

“Modern Golf,” by P. A. Vaile (London: 
A. & C. Black), is a really original book 
on a now hackneyed subject. The author 
has brought a fresh mind and clear eye to 
the study of the game, and urges something 
like revolutionary ideas both as to teaching 
and practice. Many of these commend 
themselves as presumptively reasonable, 
though one would like to see them many 
times down in the black and white of the 
links before giving implicit assent. The 
chief innovation of the volume is the appli- 
cation of mechanical principles to the 
structure and use of clubs and the flight 
of the ball. Mr. Vaile’s insistence that the 
rotation of a golf ball is as vital to the 
player as is the cut on a tennis ball, is 
certainly a fruitful conception, which he 
follows out with satisfactory demonstra- 
tions of the true cause of imperfect 
strokes and of the glory of successful ones. 
Even blasé golfers will find his discussions 
stimulating and often correcting. 

“A Book of Hours,”’ by Ellen Thompson 
(The Forest Press), is a posthumous vol- 
ume of rambling papers on books, authors, 
and places. The preface informs us that 
the discourses here assembled were origi- 
nally delivered to large audiences in Bostou 
and vicinity, and that they were “one of 
the instituted charms of culture in the 
city.” The dear-old-Charles Lamb and 
dear-old-England vein, in which they are 
written, would seem eminently suitable, 
we should think, in the clubroom of ladies 
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informs us, is that of the student 
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come to the conclusion that we (the well- 
washed and educated class) look too super- 
ciliously upon the recreations of the poor. 
When we try to refine their taste we should 
begin by recognizing its soundness in many 
essentials. The melodrama, for example, is 
really the “‘Ten Commandments in red fire.” 
The residents in the back streets have a 
liking for color and vigor in the field of 
art; it is usually a mistake to hanga Botti- 
celli the kitchen sink. There are a 
good many suggestive hints of this charac- 
ter thrown out in passing; but on the whole 
the book does not carry a very deep philo- 
keel Its chief value lies in its 
record of things which few writers have 
thought worthy of record. It is, therefore, 
to be regretted that the author has steadily 
handled his material with kid gloves. With 
some epprehension addressing a very polite 
audience, he has his sub- 
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long personal experience of French life. 
Even under the most favorable interpreta- 
tion the work never rises above ordinary 
journalistic standards. The authar’s plan 
involves more than a review of political 
history; there are several chapters on 
literature, art, education, and the 
Mutualist or friendly society movement. In 
this ambitious scheme the work 
and bears evidence of 
hasty writing and superficial knowledge. 
Superior to the rest of the book are the 
chapters which notice various phases of the 
literary movement in France. But even 
here Mr. Lawton’s criticism is not always 
trustworthy, nor is his reading wide. M. 
Muntz is set down as an historian of Tus- 
cany, but no mention is made of his im- 
portant contributions to the study of Ital- 
ian art. It is surprising also to find 
Lavisse’s “History of France” criticised as 
partisan. No one who has seen the book 
could fail to observe that it is a series of 
monographs. One would like to know just 
what portions Mr. Lawton thinks are un- 
satisfactory, or whether he holds that none 
of the distinguished writers who con- 
tributed to Lavisse has reached his own 
standards of historic excellence. The chap- 
ters on the successive governments and 
Presidents of the third Republic contain 
many mistakes of detail. There is, too, a 
singular inability to appreciate the es- 
sential elements in French constitutional 
development. Little or no attention is given 
to the genesis, growth, and decline of var- 
ious French political parties. Even the 
account of the composition of the French 
Senate is not correct. In place of re- 
liable information on important questions 
there are innumerable anecdotes about pub- 
lic men; their epigrammatic sayings are re- 
peated, and the book is burdened with 
trivial items of personal gossip. In fol- 
lowing out his method of lumping together 
without discrimination, the subordinate and 
the main details of recent French history, 
Mr. Lawton manages to cover a great deal 
of ground, and his book does embody some 
useful that might be left un- 
noticed by a eareful historian. But 
this way of writing history produces curious 
and unexpected The reader gets 
an account of the Charity Bazaar fire, but 


science, 


spite of 
lacks proportion, 


material 
more 


results. 


is left in almost complete ignorance of 
some important factors in the struggle be- 
tween the the church which led 
up to the Separation Act 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis is a veteran 
bookmaker, and all that relates to 
Dutch history and institutions is an unques- 
tioned many of his earlier 
writings he betrayed a strong Dutch bias, 
and, since the death of Douglas Campbell, 
has the chief of Dutch in- 
fluence in American history. In his latest 
work (“The Story of New Netherland,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co.) he is less concerned 
with the Dutch as the authors of our insti- 
tutional being, and more with the effori .o 
rescue this worthy people from the grasp 
of Diedrich Knickerbocker. In this task he 
has succeeded, and his book has value for 
old and young alike. He carries the sub- 
ject beyond 1664, devoting nearly half his 
book to the later history of the Dutch in 
America. The defects of the work are pat- 
ent: excessive stress is everywhere laid on 
the place of the Dutch in American life; 
dislike is manifested toward all things 
British; and ignorance of other phases of 


state and 


upon 


authority In 


been exponent 
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colonial history is unfortunately all too 
evident. To speak of the Navigation Acts 
as the cause of the Revolution is to ignore 
to call life in the South before the 
war a “belated feudalism” is to admit an 
historical anachronism; to say that the 
Angles and Saxons were Dutch before they 
were English is to employ a catch-penny 
phrase that is meaningless to historian and 
philologist alike. It is a pity that so good 
a book is marred by these amateurish 
touches. 


facts; 


“Toujours perdrix!’’ exclaimed the French 
gourmand. ‘‘Toujours Touraine!”’ one is in- 
clined to reply, as book after book on the 
favorite tourist section of France issues 
from the press. The latest, “‘A Summer ino 
Touraine,” by Frederic Lees (A. C. Me- 
Clurg), is one of the most attractive. Mr. 
Lees is not a pictorial writer, and occa- 
siona!ly he trips up in his syntax, but he 
tells his story without affectation, and he 
strikes a fair baiance between description 
and history. Prospective tourists, espe- 
cially if they be motorists, can learn from 
him how to reach one chateau after an- 
other, and what to look for, inside and out. 
Then the past is conjured up, and gives 
that bowing acquaintance, which seems to 
be so much coveted with the great barons 
of medieval France, with royal and other 
mistresses, and with the modern nobility 
(or Parisian plutocrats) who own or oc- 
cupy historic places. The hundred 
illustrations are truly admirable, not ex- 
cepting the dozen colored plates by Max- 
well Armfie!d, which, with their Boutet de 
Monvel tints, suggest the tone in landscape 
and sky of the Elysium of the Loire. The 
book should be a delight to Tourainists on 
their travels, and a pleasure to dip into af- 
terwards. 


The curator of the Musée Carnavalet, 
i. ¢., the man who, by profession, ought 
to know most about historic Paris, is just 
the guide intelligent tourists were looking 
for; nor does George Cain disappoint them 
In the twenty-six chapters of this book 
(“Walks in Paris,” translated by Alfred Al- 
linson; the Macmillan Co.), all the spots 
of the city that have any association with 
heroes of history and romance are passed 
in review, so that, behind the Haussman- 
ized Paris of to-day, we can evoke the Paris 
of Philippe Auguste, Charles V, Henri IV, 
Louis XIV, and Napoleon. The ancient and 
the modern mingle at will in these chatty 
pages, all the way from the thirteenth cen- 
tury down to the reign of M. Falliéres. 
Thus one street, the narrow rue Visconti, 
on the left bank, brings back to memory 
the duels of the Pré aux Cleres, the meet- 
ings of the persecuted Huguenots, the so- 
journ of Racine, the death of Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, the brilliant career of the act- 
ress Clairon, the unfortunate printing house 
of Balzac, and the abode of one of the 
numerous men who attempted to kill Louis- 
Philippe. All streets are not so rich in 
historical associations. But be it the Rue 
de Sévres with its Abbaye-aux-Bois graced 
by Mme. Récamier, the mysterious and quiet 
streets around St. Sulpice, the romantic 
Place des Vosges, the Boulevard du Tem- 
ple, the Bastille, or the Place Vendéme, 
there Goes not seem to be a commonplace- 
looking thoroughfare, crossed a hundred 
times a day by indifferent feet, that may 
not evoke some dramatic incident of his- 
tory, or have some association with a man 
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of letters. M. Cain knows the Paris df 
to-day as well as the Paris of former times, 
and tourists who are accused of seeking in 
Paris resorts that they would dare visit in 
their own country will take delight in fol- 
jowing their guide in the rue des Innocents 
and around the rue Maubert and the Halles, 
where cutthroats and “Apaches” hold their 
headquarters. The value of the book is 
enhanced by ten maps and plans of old 
Paris, and by more than a hundred well- 
chosen pictures. The translator was ob- 
viously interested in his translation and 
tries to supplement in his notes the infor- 
mation of the text. 


Prof. Lawrence H. Mills, the eminent 
gend scholar of the University of Oxford, is 
about to issue, in his seventy-third year, 
a continuation of the study of the Avesta 
Yasna, which he began nearly two decades 
ago in his monumental edition of the Ga- 
thas, the earliest portion of the Yasna, 
This work is now practically in the bind- 
er’s hands. It will contain not only a re- 
constructional edition of the Avesta text 
with copious notes, but also the Pahlavi 
or Middle Persian commentary (both in the 
original character and in transliteration) 
with full translation, the Sanskrit version 
of Neryosangh newly collated from five 
manuscripts and translated for the first 
time, and a Parsi-Persian version already 
used in part by Professor Mills in his edi- 
tion of the Gathas. There will also be an 
appendix containing the accented Sanskrit 
equivalent of the Avesta text, as well as 
four photographic plates of Avesta, Pah- 
lavi, and Sanskrit manuscripts, and other 
illustrative material. The work will main 
tain the same high standard as that set by 
the same editor’s Gathas, which has long 
been out of print and of which a reissue is 
urgently needed. Professor Mills is also 
continuing his work on the “Dictionary of 
the Gathic Language,” of which 120 pages 
will soon be issued; and a number of his 
lectures at Oxford have recently been 
translated into Italian by a Turin barris- 
ter, their appearance in print being prom- 


ised in the near future. 


The Papal Commissione per la Revisions 
della Volgata has recently published a re- 
port of the present status and purposes of 
their work, the document appearing in sev- 
eral languages, issued by the Tipographia 
Pontificia dell’ Instituto Pio IX. In this 
official utterance the Catholic savants in 
charge of the work state explicitly that “the 
business of the commission is merely to 
restore the text of Jerome in a critical way, 
that it is not to prepare a new text, and 
that the testing of Jerome’s text as to its 
correctness will be left to another com- 
mission to be appointed at a later time.” 
The work is to be done in the International 
8t. Anselmo College of the Benedictines oa 
the Aventine in Rome. Of this building the 
Teport gives two fine pictures, to which are 
added a number of other illustrations, chief- 
ly of manuscripts. Fifteen collaborators 
are at work in different countries examin- 
ing the Vulgate manuscripts, and a cata- 
logue of all of the European documents 
on the Jerome version is in preparation. It 
is estimated that the cost of the work will 
be about 25,000 francs per annum, and that 
from eight to ten years will see its com- 
pletion. The commission believes that the 
250,000 francs needed should be readily given 





by Catholics _ the primus elenchus con- 
tribuentium is headed by the Holy Father 
himself with a subscription of 12,000 franvs. 
So far the total subscriptions have been 44,- 
900 francs and the expenses 20,000. The re- 
port is unfortunately not free from vex%- 
tious errata. 


The approaching quater-centennial of 
Calvin’s birth, which is to be celebrated in 
Geneva on July 10 with academic and ec- 
clesiastical impressiveness, has led the pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at the Uni- 
versity of Berne, Dr. Fritz Barth, to a 
reconsideration of the famous Servetus case. 
The outcome of these studies, which has just 
appeared under the title “Calvin und Servet” 
(A. Francke, Berne), is a pamphlet of more 
than ordinary interest. It presents minutely 
the events and transactions which brought 
about the arrest and trial of the daring 
free-thinker, who had deserved a better 
fate than being put to death by the man 
who should have been his protector. Pro- 
fessor Barth shows conclusively that Cal- 
vin sacrificed Servetus for reasons of state. 
Calvin’s own faith in the doctrine of Trin- 
ity had openly been called in question by 
the French theologian Caroli. Melancthon, 
Capito, and other leaders of German Pro- 
testantism had expressed alarm at his free 
utterances concerning the Nicwan creed. 
The council of the city of Berne had made 
protestations on that subject to the Gene- 
vese government. It seemed a matter of 
high political importance that the Calvin- 
istic wing of the Reformed Church should 
declare in no uncertain sounds its soli- 
darity with the other adherents of or- 
ganized Protestantism in upholding the 
one fundamental doctrine in which there 
was no dividing line between the Protestant 
and the Catholic Churches. This could be 
accompiished by making a scapegoat of an 
indiscreet enthusiast and ardent radical 
like Servetus. And not for a moment did 
Calvin shrink from improving this opportu- 
nity, even though doing so implied the vio- 
lation of the most fundamental laws of 
honorable conduct. This thesis Professor 
Barth states with great lucidity. 


Unaffected and simple in style—remind- 
ing one at times of Frenssen’s ‘“‘Peter Moor” 
—and very sincere and touching in senti- 
ment are the autobiographic records of 4 
trained given in “‘Dornenpfade der 
Barmherzigkeit: Aus Schwester Gerda’s 
Tagebuch,”” edited by Sister Henriette 
Arendt, a well-known nurse of Berlin, and 
published at Stuttgart by the Deutsch Ver- 
lags-Anstalt. The difference is, however, 
that while “‘Peter Moor’ may be only real- 
istic fiction, based on fact, these leaves 
from a nurse’s diary were actually written 
by a young woman, who had no thought of 
ever printing them. The object in now 
giving them to the public is merely 
to warn many from entering on a difficult 
career, and to arouse those who, directly 
or indirectly, are responsible for much of 
the experience of the average overwork2d 
and unappreciatednurse. That the book will 
affect most readers there 1s little doubt, 
for it is largely a series of shadow pic- 
tures of depressing realism. Nor are the 
incidents German or local for the most 
part, but probably such as may happen any 
day in any large city of the New Worid. 
Even the absence of literary touch in parts 
of the volume, due to the youth of the writ- 
er or the conditions of the midnight watch 


nurse 





when, beside some dying patient, the notes 
were jotted down, adds to the force of this 
tragedy of a humble life. 


The “‘Tagebuch des Grafen P.-L. Réder- 
er,”’ minister and councillor under Napo- 
leon, by Gen. von Pfaff (Berlin: Karl Sigis- 
mund), is a work, whose interest is much 
increased by a compendious introduction 
and notes from French archives by Maurice 
Vitrac. Perhaps the chief value of this 
work is that it brings forth new matter, of 
a gossipy value, from private diaries. 


The “‘Grundfragen der Homerkritik,” by 
Paul Cauer, which has been brought out 
in a second edition by S. Hirzel of Leip- 
zig, has been so entirely .changed and 
enlarged that it is practically a new work. 
It discusses critically all the Homeric 
problems of the times under the three 
heads of Textkritik und Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Zur Analyse des Inhalts, and Der 
Dichter und sein Werk. 


Dana Estes, publisher, traveller, and 
writer of note, died suddenly in Brookline, 
Mass., on Wednesday of last week, at the 
age of sixty-nine. He was born in Gorham, 
Me. In 1859 he went to Boston and enter- 
ed the book trade. At the outbreak of the 
civil war Mr. Estes enlisted in the Union 
army, and served until the second battle 
of Bull Run, where he was wounded three 
times. Being disabled for further service, 
he returned to Boston and reéntered the 
book business. He was a member of va- 
rious firms until 1898, when he organized 
the house of Dana Estes & Co. Only a few 
months ago Mr. Estes returned from a trip 
through the African jungle now being trav- 
ersed by Mr. Roosevelt. He was the first 
American to penetrate the Nile country to 
Uganda and the Congo State. He was a 
member of the Bostonian Society, the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and other societies. He organ- 
ized the International Copyright Associa- 
tion and was its first secretary. 


Prof. Frederick de Martens, formerly pro- 
fessor of international law in the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg, a permanent mem 
ber of the Council of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, and one of the most distin- 
guished jurists of his day, died on Sunday 
of this week, Professor de Martens was 
born in the Russian Baltic provinces in 
1845. He studied law at the Universities 
of St. Petersburg, Vienna, Heidelberg, and 
Leipzig. He attached to the person 
of the chancellor of the Russian Empire, 
Prince Gortchakoff, for special missions in 
1876. The diplomatic congresses which he 
attended as Russia’s representative includ- 
ed important gatherings at Brussels, Paris, 
The Hague, Geneva, and Vienna. He is 
known best to the American public, perhaps, 
through having served as one of the Russian 
delegates at the peace negotiations between 
Russia and Japan in this country in 1905. 
He was also prominent in the public mind 
here through serving at the peace confer- 
ences of The Hague. At the conference of 
1899 he was the second Russian plenipoten- 
tiary, and he was chosen president of the 
Second Commission. Since 1874 he had been 
selected several times by European and 
American Powers as an international ar- 
bitrator. He was president of the Court of 
Arbitration in Paris in 1899 which consid- 
ered the differences between Great Britain 
and Venezuela. He also served as arbitra- 
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tor between France and England; England 
and Holland, and the United States and 
Mexico. When he died he was a member of 
the Permanent International Court of Ar- 
bitration at The Hague, In 1906 he repre- 
sented his country at the Geneva Confer- 
ence for the revision of the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1867. He attended the Peace 
Conference at The Hague in 1907 for the 
third time. He wrote many books. One, “De 
Martens on International Law,” has been 
translated into German, French, Spanish, 
Japanese, Persian, Servian, and other lan- 
guages, Other works are: “La paix et la 
guerre,” “On Consular Jurisdiction in the 
East,” “Recueil des traités et conventions 
conclus par la Russie avec les Puissances 
étrangéres,” and “Le Conflit entre la Russie 
et la Chine.” 


RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE. 


BRUCKNER’'S 


A Literary History of Russia. By A. 
Briickner, Professor of Slavonic Lan- 
guages and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Edited by Ellis H. 
Minns; translated by H. Havelock. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $4 
This volume is beyond all question 

the best—and the most unreadable—ac- 

count of Russian literature accessible 
in English. Of former attempts, that of 

Miss Hapgood is a primer, compiled 


from Russian critical authorities; that 
of Waliszewski is a light, hasty sketch, 
clever and superficial; that of Kropot- 


kin, though full of excellent criticism, 
is rather a panegyric on the liberation 
movement, as expressed in Russian writ- 
ers, than a treatment of the national 
literature in all its aspects. Professor 
Briickner has a wider acquaintance with 
his subject, and a more catholic sympa- 
thy, than any of his predecessors. His 
point of view is that of a professional 
student of literature. Though he does 
not strive for an impossible freedom 
from personal bias, his own political 
views never blind him to the merits of 
writers who belong to opposite parties. 

Unfortunately, this valuable work is 
clothed in a style that will frighten 
away any but determined students of 
literature. In German, though at times 
he rises to a sombre eloquence, Profes- 
sor Briickner usually writes in lumber- 
ing, involved, often obscure sentences, 
sometimes marred by Polonisms. To 
these sentences Mr. Havelock usually ad- 
heres with bulldog tenacity, producing 
a result that is tenfold worse than the 
original. An English reader can hardly 
expect a translation from contorted Ger- 
man periods to be light and graceful; 
he may, however, demand a plain, 
straightforward, idiomatic rendering 
that shall not continually distract his 
attention from the subject of which it 
treats. Instead of this, Mr. Havelock 
gives us uncouth diction like the follow- 
ing: 

The most respectable performances still 








remain those of Tolst6éy, Count Alexéy of 
the name, the youthful playmate of Alex- 
ander II, subsequently for many years 
Master of the Hunt—sport was his ruling 
passion—grew up from his early youth 
among impressions, of beautiful scenery in 
Little Russia, of Art during Italian jour- 
neys—with the inevitable visit to Weimar 
and Goethe, whose majestic language im- 
pressed the boy—of literature, a love for 
and cultivation of which he found among 
his nearest relatives, into an admirer of 
Pushkin, and a contemner of modern didac- 
tic literature (p. 493). [The misprint of 
a comma instead of a period after Tolstéy 
has made a bad matter much worse.] 


On the other hand, absolute errors 
in translation are infrequent. The ver- 
sions from Russian poets, which have 
been made by Mr. Minns directly from 
the Russian, are accurate and simple, 
though of small literary merit. The in- 
dex is careless and unsatisfactory. 

Of early Russian literature Professor 
Briickner gives but the briefest sketch 
(89 out of 545 pages), beginning his 
fuller treatment with the reign of Cath- 
erine the Great. One may regret this 
choice, and still more his neglect of the 
remarkable folk-lore of Russia. Most 
readers would gladly sacrifice many 
pages of discussion of minor writers of 
the eighteenth, and even of the nine- 
teenth century, in exchange for an am- 
pler account of the early chronicles, of 
the apocryphal legends, of the “Tale of 
the Raid of Igor,” and, above all, of the 
Russian popular ballads. As a Pole, 
Professor Briickner may be prejudiced 
against Russian medieval culture, dom- 
inated as it is by Eastern Orthodoxy. 
Be this as it may, he has acted with his 
eyes open, deliberately sacrificing the 
earlier periods in order to give a more 
adequate account of the origin and de- 
velopment of modern Russian literature. 
He must be judged by his success in car- 
rying out his own plan, the reasons for 
which he well states in his opening par- 
agraph: 

The history of Russian literature must 
claim full attention in a special degree. 
Not by its age, for it is the youngest of 
the great literatures; not by its perfec- 
tion, for it often foregoes esthetic effects; 
but certainly by its peculiar character, the 
high humanity of its content, its natural- 
ness and sincerity, its soaring idealism, the 
depth and pathos of its effects, and lastly, 
the significance it claims in the mental life 
of the nation. To Englishmen or French- 
men, Germans or Italians, polite literature 
is only one form for the expression of na- 
tional feeling and thought: to the intelli- 
gent Russian, without a free press, with- 
out the liberty of assembly, without the 
right to free expression of opinion, litera- 
ture became the last refuge of his freedom 
of thought, the only means of propagating 
higher ideas. He expected and demanded 
of his country’s literature not merely 
wsthetic recreation: he placed it at the ser- 
vice of everything noble and good, of his 
aspirations, of the enlightening and emanci- 
pation of the spirit. Hence the striking 
partiality, nay unfairness, displayed by the 
Russians towards the most perfect works 





= 
of their own literature where they did not 
answer to the aims or the expectations of 
their party or their day. A purely esthetic 
handling of the subject would not gain it 
full acceptance. 


Accordingiy, Professor Briickner adopts 
primarily the sociological point of view, 
He makes us understand the great con- 
troversy between the Slavophiles and 
the Westerners, so important for any 
proper appreciation of the novels of 
Dostoévsky and Turgénev. He gives an 
idea, somewhat fragmentary, to be sure, 
of the radical and materialistic move 
ment of the sixties,and notes the part 
played in it by different writers. He 
shows how Ostrovsky’s dramas form a 
protest against the ignorance and bru- 
tality of the Russian merchant class, 
displaying, in Dobroldbov’s phrase, a 
veritable “kingdom of darkness.” He 
explains how the “poets of pure art,” 
Ma4ikov, Tyutchev, and others, were val- 
ued only by a small number of expert 
judges, while the bitterness and indig- 
nation of Nekr&sov’s verse-pamphlets 
made him the idol of all young men, In 
this way the author makes his literary 
history a running commentary on the 
social aspirations and speculations of 
the Russian educated public. 

Yet, unlike many Russian critics, 
Professor Briickner does not allow him- 
self to be dominated by one method of 
attack. He is careful to give an esti- 
mate of the merits of each writer as an 
artist, and to make us feel at every step 
that Russian literature is a part of 
European literature, and follows the 
Same general] course of development. He 
is perhaps at his best in his general 
criticism of periods or movements, such 
as this of the romantic poets: 


Whoever, leaving the exotic and mystical 
blooms of German, French, and English ro- 
manticism, approaches the Russian, re- 
mains disappointed. The longing for the 
fleur bleue, the fantastic ride into wonder- 
land, allegories heavy with meaning, pan- 
theistic or social dreams, mystical trans- 
ports, are all essentially alien to Russian 
literature as to the Russian temperament. 
Both are by nature very sober, clinging to 
the clod of reality, and do not roam among 
the stars. Sound sense—how rich Pushkin 
was in it!—a mind tinged with skepticism, 
for the Russian only laughs at German en- 
thusiasm and exaggeration; a very mode- 
rate feeling for nature, for only men in- 
terest the Russian—his landscapes are 
much too lacking in variety and charm; & 
direct aversion for abstractions, for hith- 
erto Russia has produced no noteworthy 
philosopher, though it has theologians and 
moralists. Such conditions, I say, are most 
unfavorable to the flourishing of flowers 
of romance. How soon Pushkin came to 
his senses, how few Russian poems there 
are that move in the flaunting garb of ro- 
manticism, with all its lilies and stars! 
At this day we see that the re-birth of 
poetry, symbolical, dependent, or philo- 
sophical, is in Russia a most difficult mat- 
ter, and reaps rather cheap ridicule than 
serious consideration (p. 211). 
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Yet here the author, in giving an ex- 
cellent verdict upon Russian poetry, be- 
trays himself into too broad a general- 
ization upon Russian literature as a 
whole. His own analysis (pp. 423, 424) 
of Chernyshévsky’s novel (or, to use 
Briickner’s word, his phantasia), “What 
Is to Be Done?” which had more influ- 
ence than any other one book upon 
young Russians of the sixties, proves 
that he realizes that “social dreams” 
are by no means absent from Russian 
literature. Indeed, utopian speculation 
is almost as characteristic of the Rus- 
sian temperament as is realistic satire. 
To explain why it has never found ex- 
pression in Russian poetry is a prob- 
lem that, though in itself not difficult, 
has unfortunately not attracted Profes- 
sor Briickner’s attention. 

The critic’s esthetic judgments, 
though not specially individual or pene- 
trating, are nearly always sound and 
judicious. His general estimate of 
Pushkin, for example, is the best with 
which the present writer is acquainted: 

Pushkin founded a school; even in the 
older writers, who were once his teachers, 
one sees his influence. It is essentially one 
of form; not wealth of ideas, but the mas- 
teryof ‘‘Pushkin’s verse,”” which has become 
simply an e@esthetic definition, is aimed at, 
mostly to no purpose, by his successors. 
The indescribable music of verse, its full 
sensuousness, plasticity, too, with nothing 
blurred or indistinct, are coupled with gen- 
uine and deep feeling, sincere melancholy, 
and lively whims; if he lacks the passion- 
ate glow of love as of hate, yet in his cre- 
ations he always achieves that balance 
which he so painfully missed in life. He 
gives quite the impression of a classical 
poet, and especially in his later work one 
forgets his romantic antecedents, and 
throughout it is the perfection of his form 
which begets these illusions. It seems to 
us a natural expression, as if it had been 
born with the matter or the idea; but be- 
hind the apparent ease and absence of ef- 
fort lurks conscientious, untiring work, 
polishing and shaping, above all shorten- 
ing and compressing of the diction, which 
now drapes the body like a heavy rustling 
dress of state, now floats about like a loose 
wrapping (p. 206). 

In his opinions on the great Russian 
novelists Professor Briickner will not 
always command the assent of Anglo- 
Saxon readers, brought up in a world 
of commerce and industry, with its em- 
phasis on the strenuous life. The aver- 
age American reader of Russian fiction 
will heartily applaud his praises of Tol- 
stoy’s artistic genius; but may demur, 
whether justly or no need not be ar- 
gued here, at his description of the great 
novelist as “physical and moral strength 
incarnate.” Reading further, he will 
be inclined to vigorous protest when 
he finds that the critic reserves his most 
glowing enthusiasm for the diseased, 
epileptic Dostoévsky. After a compre- 
hensive analysis of that writer’s work, 
he concludes: 


tions of good and evil or of the darker side 
of the human spirit—are raised, so long 
will Dostoévsky be read. He is one of the 
few in the world’s literature who can never 
be forgotten: he leaves behind him the 
profoundest impressions, which can never 
be effaced, and he stirs the innermost 
fibres of our spirit. Perhaps there 
are in the world’s literature figures of 
greater talent, or, rather, more repute; @ 
warmer, more feeling heart there certain- 


ly never was. Not in “Faust,” but rather 
in “Crime and Punishment,” does the 
“whole woe of mankind” take hold of us 
(p. 416). 


The critic is right only if sentiment, 
Chauvinism, and pathological psychol- 
ogy are the sole—or the most essential 
—materials of a novelist’s art. 

Of minor defects in Professor Briick- 
ner’s work nothing need be said here. 
Professor Veselovsky, in a review of the 
German edition (Archiv fiir Slavische 
Philologie, xxviii, 128), has pointed 
out various errors in matters of fact, 
none of which will trouble the general 
reader. The bock as a whole may be 
recommended fimost without reserve 
as the one thorough, comprehensive, and 
scholarly account of Russian literature 
in any of the languages of Western Eu- 
rope. 


CURRENT FICTION. 
The Planter. By Herman Whitaker. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 

There are moments in the reading of 
this powerful story of the rubber indus- 
try in Mexico, when, like the Abolition- 
ists who demanded “free sugar” of their 
grocers, one is tempted to forswear for- 
ever the use of any article made of 
rubber. No tale of ante-bellum slavery 
days could disclose greater horrors than 
this narrative of tropical labor, con- 
temporaneous, we may suppose from its 
allusions. The worst treated slaves of 
the darkest South endured no more 
cruelty than that here shown as visited 
upon the contract laborers of Mexico. 

The masters varied in their ways of 
meeting the situation. Thus the Amer- 
ican Ewing took his wife with him, 
established a domestic hearth, and 
treated his riff-raff laborers as well 
as he could. The Englishman fell into 
the usages of the country as he found 
them, and did his small-souled best 
from that point of view. The Austrian 
Jew added to the highly available, 
ready-made bad, something that was 
still worse, in the shape of devilish in- 
ventions of his own. To this group of 
planter neighbors is added, presently, 
David Mann, a Maine boy, with Puri- 
tan ideals and the aspirations of a re- 
former. From a narrowly orthodox 
mother and a_ successful lumberman 
father he derives the qualities that make 
him a good fighter for his own morals 
and for his people’s improvement—a 
young David against Goliaths of rascal 


ties on the plantations. The story leads 
him through terrible predicaments, 
though not unaided by friendly sym- 
pathy from his American neighbors and 
from the best Mexican attitude, personi- 
fied in a charming girl. She shares his 
longings to secure freedom for his 
slaves and justice for all his workers, 
whether jail scourings or captive In- 
dians. The book ends with the begin- 
ning of a better day for masters and 
servants up and down the river. 

The spell of the tropics, the feel of the 
jungle, the pride of the pianter, the 
problems of race, have an eloquent show- 
ing. One must accept the Roman in a 
story of Rome. Otherwise it would be 
easy to object not only to the luxuriant 
length of the novel—five hundred and 
thirty-odd pages—but to excess of tropi- 
cal epithet and description, and of the 
tropically explicit. The characters are 
defined with more than usual force. It 
is unquestionably a book of great pow- 
er, stamping in its sharp-bitten impres- 
sions with mighty blows. 


Marriage a@ La Mode. By Mrs. Humphry 
‘Ward. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

A book dealing indignantly with the 
untoward possibilities of American di- 
vorce is not what we should have ex- 
pected from Mrs. Ward. We have so 
long been accustomed to receive from 
her some treatment of what might be 
called the grandinsular theme—the 
great world of little England—that it 
is surprising at first thought to find her 
concerning herself with our relatively 
trifling affairs. But we are presently 
reassured by the discovery that the par- 
amount consideration is still the same. 
She inveighs against American divorce, 
not as a mere transatlantic monster 
which the world may behold preying 
upon the misguided inhabitants of that 
part of the globe, but as a foe which 
(thanks to the now prevalent habit of 
international marriages) threatens the 
peace and integrity of the British fire- 
side. There is a note of panic, conse- 
quently, in her performance. She is 
afraid: no wonder her voice reaches an 
unaccustomed pitch; no wonder the hor- 
rid instance she cites is a bit strained. 
The disconcerting thing to the Ameri- 
can reader is that she apparently re- 
gards her Daphne as in some sense typi- 
cal of our womankind. Poor Daphne 
has great wealth, much physical charm, 
and an immeasurable egoism. Her ac- 
complishments are hollow, her connois- 
seurship a sham, her manners a game 
which she is able to play while things 
go to please her. But she is capable of 
browbeating a husband, riding rough- 
shod over the sensibilities of a mother- 
in-law, and, if you please, outbidding a 
duchess to her face for the possession 
of a costly knick-knack. 

The young Englishman whose fireside 








As long as metaphysical questions—ques- 


rubber companies at home and barbari- 


she blasts is not unduly idealized by his 
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creator “Roger Barnes's good looks 
had been from his childhood upward 
the distinguishing and remarkable fea- 
ture about him.” He has, besides, good 
blood, good breeding, and good humor 
to recommend h'm. He has been reared 
under the advantages of a seeming-solid 
English wealth which has unexpectedly 
vanished, shortly before we begin to 
hear about him, with the death of his 
father. His mother, who believes in the 
divine right of the British elect to in- 
herit the earth, presently dispatches 
him to America “to make,” as he in- 
genuously puts it, “some friends over 
here who might be useful to me. 

In this country there are always open- 

ings—things turning up—chances—you 

can’t get at home.” He seems really in- 
nocent as to the purpose of his mission, 
and, after some delay, the mother is 
constrained to put the fact in black and 
white: he is to marry some rich Amer- 
ican. That is his chance, the only 
chance, indeed, really open to a person 
of his kind of distinction. He does not 
like the notion, but he does not loathe 
it, and when the rich American presents 
herself, he loses no time in securing her. 

After a somewhat prolonged honey- 
moon abroad, they wing homeward at 
last to the ancestral domain of the 
Barneses, or, rather, of the Trescoes, for 
“Heston Park” has belonged to the fam- 
ily of Lady Barnes. There Daphne, by 
virtue of her wealth and habit of pow- 
er, at once takes command. She makes 
matters very disagreeable for her suffi- 
ciently disagreeable mother-in-law, her 
husband, and various friends of theirs 
—especially a former and unconfessed 
flame of the handsome Roger. This 
person is a siren of vulgar motive, but 
always mindful of the laws of her caste: 
it is Daphne who makes herself out a 
bounder, or its feminine equivalent 
Hence the divorce, and the ensuing ca- 
lamities. 

The story has its striking episodes: 
the opening scene at Mount Vernon, the 
closing scene on the Isle of Wight. As 
a whole, it lacks poise and dignity. It 
is not quite amiable, its note of pertur- 
bation, of grievance, is too plainly audi- 
ble. In Gen. Hobson, Roger's uncle, 
Mrs. Ward holds up the irascible Brit- 
isher for our amusement, and the Ad- 
mirable Crichton of the story is an 
American officer. Nevertheless, the pic- 
ture as a whole falls short of good hu- 
mor. We must hope that the Canadian 
story, which is promised as the second 
fruit of her recent journey westward, 
will inspire in Mrs. Ward a gentler and 
juster strain of interpretation. 

A Year Out of Life. By Mary E. Wal- 
ler. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
From the author of “The Wood-Carv- 

er of "Lympus” one looks, and not in 

vain, for originality of plan and grace 
of manner; for a deep-reaching insight 
equally into the constancies and vagar- 
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ies of human nature, which makes at 
times for vagueness; and for a stead- 
fast faith in the beneficence of the 
“something not ourselves.” In portray- 
ing the encounter of girl-nature with 
man-nature, of emotiona] fastidiousness 
with the unconscious involuntary pas- 
sion for converting experience into suc- 
cess, the author plays on so many 
strings that the reader is left pondering 
over the indeterminateness—not of the 
story, for that ends conclusively—but of 
the ways and motives of life itself. 

An American girl living in Germany 
enters into correspondence with a Ger- 
man novel-writer in relation to making 
translations of his books. She falls 
greatly in love with his letters, and 
somewhat less in love with the man 
himself later on. Naturally, she does 
not at once discriminate between the 
two sentiments. He, on the other hand, 
is compact of German sentiment and 
German practicality, and contrives to 
be fascinating, insistent, brusque, ten- 
der, and cruel, each at the moment best 
calculated to torment a girl’s feelings. 
There is no tragedy, but there is a pal- 
pable ache. Your true novel-lover will 
almost regret the triumph of wisdom 
over sentiment as he reads on, fancy- 
ing that he is about to slide along the 
well-worn ways of “The First Violin” 
into a cheerful international alliance. 


The Origins of the British Colonial Sys- 
tem, 1578-1660. By George Louis 
Beer. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3 net. 

In 1893, Mr. Beer, then of Columbia 
University, published as his doctor’s 
thesis an essay of one hundred and fifty 
pages on the commercial policy of Eng- 
land toward the American colonies. 
This essay, though brief and in many 
ways inadequate, was then and is now 
the only study in existence of this 
important phase of colonial history, if 
we leave out of account such works as 
Macpherson’s “Annals of Commerce.” 
Aware of the incompleteness of his for- 
mer treatment, Mr. Beer has now re- 
turned to the subject, and after spend- 
ing two years among the documents in 
English archives has begun the issue 
of a series of volumes dealing with the 
period from 1578 to 1765. The first 
volume, really the last of the series, 
since it concerns British policy from 
1754 to 1765, appeared in 1907, and now 
the second volume, which is really the 
first, treating the origins of British 
policy, is before us. 

In method Mr. Beer’s work leaves 
little to be desired. His research has 
been exhaustive, his point of view is 
that of the scientific historian, his grasp 
of the larger aspects of world-history 
is firm and comprehensive. He sees the 
colonies as factors in the growth and ex- 
pansion of the British empire, and he 
approaches them from the standpoint 
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of the past. He makes it clear that the 
origins of British colonial policy are 
to be sought in the customs and prac- 
tices of medizwval life, and that it was 
a composite of principles and methods 
that were partly feudal! and partly com- 
mercial—representative of the fief, the 
staple, and the monopolistic trading 
company. In forming her policy Eng- 
land invented nothing new. She took ' 
from what she had and applied the old 
ideas to new conditions. She was 
obliged to face the competition of other 
growing monarchies in the seventeenth 
century, and viewed her colonies as 
aids to that end. She kept them en- 
tirely within her control, since it would 
have been contrary to her interest to 
permit her strength to be weakened by 
the emigration of men who would set 
up communities of their own and trade 
with whomsoever they pleased. Eng- 
land had no surplus population; she 
promoted the founding of colonies in 
order to obtain products which could 
not be supplied at home and for which 
she had been obliged to pay foreign 
and competing countries in coin. The 
decay of foreign trade made it necessary 
to find new sources of supply under the 
flag. To have allowed these supplies 
to be diverted to other countries would 
have aided her rivals and defeated her 
purpose in encouraging colonial settle- 
ment. 

From 1578 to 1660 the English gov- 
ernment was engaged in defining her at- 
titude toward colonial trade. England 
endeavored to restrict this trade to her- 
self, to exclude foreigners from any com- 
mercial relations with her possessions, 
and to confine the carrying trade to 
British and colonial vessels. That the 
colonies might supply her with every- 
thing that she needed, she sought to 
induce them to produce those staples 
that she could not raise at home—spices, 
corn, wine, silk, cotton, salt, flax, hemp, 
indigo, wood, madder, pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, and the like; and the persis- 
tent refusal of the colonists to do so is 
one of the most striking features of 
our early history. The southern col- 
onies at first would raise nothing but 
tobacco, while the northern colonies 
spent no time on silk and spices, and 
little time on naval stores. In truth, as 
Mr. Beer most admirably shows, it was 
tobacco that shaped England’s policy 
before 1640. There was something grim- 
ly ironical in this fact, since tobacco 
was deemed by the Englishman of that 
day an obnoxious weed, and colonies 
“built wholly on smoke” were as little 
desired then as would be colonies to 
day whose output was only opium. 

Mr. Beer also proves that all the chief 
features of the later navigation acts 
were in full operation under the early 
Stuarts, although not embodied in stat- 
utory form. This conclusion has never 
been demonstrated before, and is the 
most important contribution made in 
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this volume. He further shows that the 
policy of restriction was accompanied 
by a policy of colonial favoritism, in 
that the production of tobacco was for- 
bidden in England, and the importation 
of the tobacco of Spanish America was 
limited by means of a heavier customs 
duty than that on the tobacco from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. It was manifestly 
to England’s interest to do all that she 
could to encourage the colonies and to 
build up their trade. If the colonies 
were restricted to the English market, 
they at least enjoyed a monopoly of that 
market, and so were assured an oppor- 
tunity to sell their staple products. 
These were the main purposes that Eng- 
land set before herself in shaping her 
relations with the colonies, and these 
purposes underwent few changes in lat- 
er years. Unfortunately, this policy 
took no account of the possible develop- 
ment of the colonies in the direction of 
greater independence in their economic 
needs and interests. 

Mr. Beer’s style lacks grace and charm 
of presentation, and his treatment is 
rendered heavy by excessive detail and 
by a lack of clearness of exposition. His 
book would have been more readable 
if he had introduced more summaries 
and generalizations to show the bearing 
of his facts and statistics. He has, how- 
ever, performed a yery important work, 
and future volumes will be awaited with 
interest. 





The Empire of the East: A Simple Ac- 
count of Japan as It Was, Is, and 
Will Be. With nineteen illustrations. 
By H. B. Montgomery. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $2.50 net. 


Drugging a Nation: The Story of China 
and the Opium Curse. By Samuel 
Merwin. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1 net. . 


Sidelights on Chinese Life. By the Rev. 
J. MacGowan. With twelve illustra- 
tions in color, by Montague Smith. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.75 net. 


Letters from China. With particular ref- 
erence to the Empress Dowager and 
the Women of China. By Sarah P. 
Conger. Chicago: A. C, McClurg Co. 
$2.75 net. 


The present crop of books on Japan 
falls far short of the average of other 
years, but this, Mr. Montgomery seems 
to think, is of advantage in understand- 
i the country and people. Too many 
hasty visitors and perfunctory penmen 
have looked only’ on the outside. He 
has set out to tell the story from the 
inside, giving little attention to politics 
or statistics. He deals rather with 
ethics, art, religion, the Constitution, 
the home life of the people, the army 
and navy, and the financial position of 
the country, with glances at literature 
and the drama. We miss, however, the 





firmness of touch and accuracy of per- 
spective belonging to the long resident. 
He persists in calling the Ainu “Ainos,” 
thus perpetrating a double solecism. The 
Japanese term of contempt, “Aino,” sug- 
gests semi-bestial origins, and to give 
an English plural to a Japanese word 
is undesirable. Furthermore, his sub- 
jective notions about the sure outcome 
of the native and foreign scholarship of 
the last decade or two darken rather 
than illuminate the subject. He shows 
very clearly that he has not mastered 
the results of the archeology and philol- 
ogy of Munro or Batchelor. The gen- 
eral style of the work is commonplace, 
and it cannot be said that Mr. Mont- 
gomery has added greatly to our knowl- 
edge of the people or country, Never- 
theless, we have here the clear impres- 
sions of a keen observer and straight- 
forward narrator, and the text shows 
warmth of heart and an honest sym- 
pathy with an aspiring people. The il- 
lustrations, both in taste and execution, 
are unusually fine, being, as a rule, by 
native artists, or copied from ther 
prints. The concluding two chapters 
make a bold, if not rash, forecast of the 
future. He thinks “the world is des- 
tined to see a nation, not only morally, 
but mentally, great.” The coming Ja- 
pan will have “a pronounced, a well-de- 
fined character, and an_ intellectual 
greatness superior to that of ancient 
Greece and Rome, because restrained 
and illumined by the predominance and 
potency of mora] characteristics which 
those great nations did not possess.” 

An unusually frank statement of 
facts, made after a searching investiga- 
tion into both the literature of the sub- 
ject and actual conditions in China, may 
be found in the book of Mr. Merwin, a 
journalist who went to China to study 
the subject of opium in all its reJations 
to the human consumer. His pages fur- 
nish vivid pictures of the steady de- 
terioration of Chinese physique and 
Brit'sh morality. He gives all the in- 
formation needed to show that the Chi- 
nese are sincere in their desire to get 
rid of what they believe to be a curse. 
The recent negative results, if not posi- 
tive failure, of the international opium 
conference furnish a _ startling com- 
mentary upon the author's predictions. 
He discriminates between the aroused 
moral sentiments of Great Britain's 
people, and the diplomatic adroitness 
of budget-makers in London. “The Brit- 
ish government is yielding to a tremen- 
dous popular clamor at home, but no- 
thing more.” 

If the Rev. J. MacGowan be kin or 
descendant of the Rev. Dr. David J. 
MacGowan, who, a generation ago, fur- 
nished us with so many delightful tit- 
bits of information concerning nature 
and life in China, then this author has 
come well into his inheritance. He has 
drawn lively pictures of the Chinese 
way of thinking, working, dressing, eat- 





ing, and playing. Evidently, it is the 
average man, rather than the scholar, 
whom he describes as having a turbid 
mind, as given over to oblique meth- 
ods, having no love of truth in the ab- 
stract, and as being in general a bundle 
of contradictions. Nevertheless, all alien 
judgments must be taken with gener- 
ous reservation. Throughout, the tone 
of criticism, verging at times on the 
cynical, prevails over the sympathetic 
and truly interpretative. The author 
spares no realism in his description of 
Chinese houses and city streets, and in 
his judgments of the wife, who, “after 
a few weeks of married life, loses the 
trim, neat appearance she had as a 
young girl. She drops naturally into 
the slattern ways of the women who 
are her neighbors.” In spite of the ab- 
sence of soap and bathtubs, the Chi- 
nese are a laughter-loving race, fond of 
jokes, and too gay to grieve over pov- 
erty. His chapter on Shady Professions 
in Chinese Life is decidedly amusing. 
He describes the story-teller, popularly 
called the Narrator of Ancient Things, 
who is the historian of the common peo- 
ple, supplying the place of books and 
libraries. The story-teller is also re- 
sponsible for firing the blood and heat- 
ing the passions of the mob, by pictur- 
ing the great deeds of the past. Anoth- 
er chapter, on the Seamy Side of Chi- 
nese Life, furnishes the clearest argu- 
ment we have yet seen against the use of 
opium. He shows that there is no such 
thing as temperance in opium, as there 
is in the use of intoxicating liquors, for 
after six months of indulgence, the devo- 
tee can no longer call his life his own. 
He cannot let a single day pass without 
taking the amount of opium smoke nec- 
essary to relieve his agony of oppres- 
sion. There are a dozen handsome illus- 
trations in color, rich and striking, but 
there is no index. 

Not least in the literature relating to 
the Far East is the contribution of wo 
men in recent years. Fully as valua- 
ble as Mrs. Fraser’s “‘Letters from Ja- 
pan” are Mrs. Conger’s “Letters from 
China.” They take us into the Chinese 
court, showing how Manchu and Chi- 
nese ladies of high rank think and feel. 
Mrs. Conger not only enjoyed many a 
private conversation with the Empress 
Dowager and secured the painting of 
her picture by Miss Carl, but she also 
had the Manchu princesses and Chinese 
ladies of rank in her home and at her 
table as unhurried guests. Rigidly ob- 
serving Chinese etiquette in all its im- 
perative forms, she was all the more 
able to win concessions along lines 
where advance was possible. Once out 
of their bigotry and reserve, these gen- 
uine daughters of Eve showed a real 
and a winsome humanity. One feels 
that, judged by her own standards of 
light and knowledge, the late Empress 
Dowager was another Queen Elizabeth 
in her devotion to what she believed to 
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the vulgar notions and most foreign 
representations of this forceful woman 
are caricatures. Mrs. Conger arrived in 
Peking in 1898, and remained seven 
years. Her narrative of the Boxer out- 
break and of life within the legation 
grounds during the siege is clear and 
vigorous; her richly illustrated and 
well-indexed book is vivid and fascinat- 
ing, and as a whole is likely to hold its 
own as a permanent contribution to our 
knowledge, not only of China, but of the 
less known half of it, the Chinese wo- 
man. 





Englan: and the English from the 
American Point of View. By Price 
Collier. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

It would be rather hard to write on 
such a topic as Mr. Collier’s out of rea- 
sonably full knowledge, and be uninter- 
esting—unless, indeed, one should at- 
tempt thoroughness and get too pains- 
taking, or else dip too deeply into phil- 
osophy. Mr. Collier evidently knows his 
England pretty well, and he has not 
tried either to be encyclopedic or to 
produce a rival to Emerson’s “English 
Traits.” He is, moreover, decidedly con- 
temporaneous. His historical excursions 
are too brief, and too superficial, to af- 
fect the quality of his book. The Eng- 
land he discusses is the England one 
will find if one goes across this summer. 
Most Americans should therefore find 
the book rather readable—and not less 
so because it has no particular distinc- 
tion or profundity. 

To Mr. Collier’s general view of the 
state and prospects of English civiliza- 
tion the German terror gives consider- 
able interest. The military and naval 
situation is one of the things he does 
not treat. But on the broad question 
of England's rivalry and competition 
with other modern nations he does give 
his opinion, and so pointedly that it 
commands more attention than anything 
else in the book. This, for instance, is 
rather strong language: 

Personally, I believe we stand at the 
parting of the ways, and that the student of 
England and the English is looking on to- 
day at the first indications of the decay of, 
in many respects, the greatest Empire the 
world has ever seen. The sun that never 
sets is setting. Nothing but a tremendous, 
almost miraculous, wrench can turn our 
stout, red-cheeked, honest, sport-loving 
John Bull away from his habits of cen- 
turies, to compete with his virile body 
against the nervous intelligence of a scien- 
tifle age. Though one may praise, 
and praise honestly, the game he has play- 
ed, and the manly way, upon the whole, he 
has played it, this need not interfere in the 
least with the conviction that he is being 
caught up with—which means, of course, 
ere long left behind—in the far more scien- 
tifle game that Germany, Japan, and Amer- 
ica are playing. 


Mr. Collier probably does not believe, 
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as one might infer he does, that the 
English have nothing but stout bodies 
to oppose to the intelligence of other 
peoples. Here, as throughout the book, 
his phrasing is far from happy, and he 
indulges in great looseness of expres- 
sion. In a whole chapter given over to 
the query, “Are the English dull?” he 
finds it at least debatable. His theory 
would seem to be, not precisely that the 
English are falling behind from sheer 
lack of intelligence, but that their pro- 
nounced racial characteristics and ten- 
dencies, which have enabled them to 
hold their own so well in past competi- 
tions, do not meet the demands of the 
competition they are facing to-day. It 
is hardly a new reflection; but we do 
not remember to have seen it advanced 
by any other writer quite so confidently 
as by this one. 

It is not, however, the main conten- 
tion of the book. In fact, there is no 
main contention. It is merely observa- 
tion and criticism, various in tone and 
topic, but bringing out rather clearly 
an impression of England and the Eng- 
lish as a whole, a mass. There is less 
of gossip and anecdote than one expects. 
The specific instance is usually lacking, 
and there is much carelessness in state- 
ment. But we think the general im- 
pression would probably strike the aver- 
age American who has beer to England 
as fairly correct. Particular observa- 
tions would also commend themselves— 
as that England is decidedly a man’s 
country, the women distinctly subordi- 
nating themselves to their husbands 
and fathers and brothers, and demand- 
ing for themselves far less than their 
American sisters; that it is also a land 
of tips, the usage prevailing in far h'gh- 
er walks of life than with us; that the 
men in England, so far from being as 
a rule morose and surly in their inter- 
course with one another,are rather more 
cheerful and boyish than Americans; 
that the reading habit is less common 
and widespread than on this s‘de, al- 
though the scholar class may surpass 
ours in thoroughness; and that the 
density of the lowest-class English ex- 
ceeds any conception the untravelled 
American can possibly have of it. 





The Philosophy of Long Life. By Jean 
Finot. Translated from the French 
by Harry Roberts. New York: John 
Lane Co. $2.50 net. 

The French people, no less than their 
dashing journalist who gives us this 
book, evidently agree with H. G, Wells 
that self-deception is the anesthetic of 
life. They have bought out fourteen 
editions of “The Philosophy of Long 
Life,” and their reviewers have lauded 
it profusely as a death-bed consolation. 
M. Finot is the smiling philosopher who 
has dispelled the terrors of old age and 
dissolution by invoking against them 
the “rigorous” teachings of modern 





science. It shatters one’s inherited faith 
in French astuteness to discover that 
the chapters thus extolled are, in real- 
ity, neither philosophical nor scientific 
nor yet brighteners of life. 

M. Finot first shows that some people 
live longer than others; that temperance 
and out-of-door life better one’s chances 
of filling out a century; and that pub- 
lic hygiene, assisted by medical re- 
search, is slowly lengthening the aver- 
age span. His proofs are a strange jum- 
ble of newspaper clippings, old wives’ 
tales, and even less trustworthy legends. 
Roger Bacon’s nonacentenarian and 
Niemens of Cugua, the 370-year-old Ben- 
galese, are cited along with the longev- 
ity cases from contemporary insurance 
records. The tales of extreme age 
among our Southern negroes are ac- 
cepted as confidingly as Metchnikoff’s 
masterly studies. And, at the end, we 
are left with nothing richer than the 
oft-repeated hope of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, that old age may prove to be a dis- 
ease whose onslaught can be postponed. 

Turning to the mystery of death, M. 
Finot puts a guess in the place of every 
wanting fact. His attempt to take away 
its imaginary sting results in a gro- 
tesque play upon Claude Bernard’s hack- 
neyed thought that life is death and 
death life: 

The laugh which makes our faces beam, 
the thought which wrinkles our forehead 

are always accompanied by a death 
of the cells. 
On the other hand, death is the begin- 
ning of a new life: 

The body still lives under ground. Its 

life, though of a different nature, does not 
to be life in the biological sense. 
Putrefaction is a modification of the 
molecular balance of a substance. 
And this decomposing matter itself is 
animate; has not “the new physics,” 
with its evolution of atoms, proved Hy- 
lozoism ? 

In short, M. Finot glosses over the 
difference between the two states by 
dwelling on their chemical resemblances 
and by pretending that the wearing out 
of a living cell (catabolism) is identical 
with the suspension of the cell’s func- 
tion (death). His “gospel of love and 
kindness” finds its deepest solace in the 
joy of the worms over man’s last dis- 
comfiture. A more hideous caricature 
of optimism was never drawn. Its al- 
leged popularity is only fresh evidence 
of the blight cast by pseudoscience on 
many minds. 


cease 


Science. 


Artificial and Natural Flight. By Sir 
Hiram Maxim. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75 net. 

Sir Hiram Maxim is one of the most 
distinguished of the more recent pio- 
neers in aviation. Like Ader, Kress, and 
Langley, he failed to produce the first 
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really practical flying machine because 
he undertook too much at once, i. e¢., 
to build a full fledged dynamic fiyer, 
carrying a man, before he thoroughly 
knew how it was to be managed and to 
preserve its balance in the turmoils of 
the wind. He did, however, greatly ad- 
vance the art and furnished important 
data to others. He now gives a résumé 
of his work in this little book of 165 
pages, so that a more accurate title 
would be: “My Experiments in Artifi- 
cial Flight.” Sir Hiram is a very in- 
genious and able engineer, intensely 
practical and scornful of theories. The 
reader will frequently be amused with 
his flings at the mathematicians who 
undertake to solve the problem of flight 
by formulz based upon insufficient data. 
He believes in experiment and observa- 
tion and gives some interesting remarks 
upon air currents and the flight of sail- 
ing birds as well as kites, and also a 
chapter on balloons, the day of which 
he believes to be past. 

Sir Hiram began his principal experi- 
ments in 1889. He first ascertained the 
efficiency of aeroplanes, screws, con- 
densers, etc., and the resistance of va- 
rious shapes attached to a rotating arm 
or “whirling table,” and then built 
from his own designs a very large aero- 
plane flyer, weighing some 38,000 puuads, 
with 4,000 or more square feet of sus- 
taining surfaces, carrying three men and 
equipped with driving screws, con- 
denser, and a compound steam engine 
(363 horse-power) of marvellous light- 
ness. This was tested many times in 
captive flight to ascertain its general 
behavior. It finally burst through its 
retaining track, entering upon free 
flight for a few hundred feet, but prov- 
ing so unstable in the wind that it soon 
fell and was broken on alighting. It 
has not been rebuilt, for various rea- 
sons, but we hope Sir Hiram wil find 
leisure to carry out the suggestions 
which he offers in his chapter, “Hints 
as to the Building of Flying Ma- 
chines.” 

The greater part of the book appears 
to have been written early in 1908, for 
doubts are expressed as to the reported 
performances of the Wright brothers, 
while credence is given them in the ap- 
pendix. Mr. Maxim holds that all ma- 
chines that have met with any success 
have been made on the same general 
lines, which do not differ greatly from 
those of the large machine which he 
made at Baldwyn’s Park many years 


ago. 


Dr. A. T. Schofield, who has already 
written at length on functional nerve dis- 
eases, seeks in “Nervousness,” a little 
book of eighty pages (Moffat, Yard & Co.), 
to encourage the moral treatment of such 
troubles. He aims apparently at the lay- 
man, although many physicians might well 
heed the lesson. The doctrine of the sub- 
conscious mind and that the troubles of 
the neurasthenic or the neuromimetic are 





by no means imaginary diseases, although 
due to the imagination, is the basis of his 
argument. In the matter of treatment Dr. 
Schofield holds that some form of sug- 
gestion acting on the unconscious mind is 
the true therapy, drugs being commonly 
of little or no value. For hypnotism in 
this connection he has only condemnation. 
The personality of the physician seems to 
him the important thing and he looks fa- 
vorably upon the “Emmanuel Movement.” 
Little is said of diagnosis, already else- 
where fully treated by him, but somewhat 
more emphasis might well be laid on the 
importance of carefully determining that 
the disease really is functional, a work 
which cannot be undertaken by a layman, 
however good his intentions. The fact that 
quacks—not the blatant quacks that seek 
to persuade people to be ill, but well 
meaning, even pious quacks—are success- 
ful practitioners of medicine seems to es- 
cape the author’s attention, And what of 
the possibility that an unconscious mind 
May act on another unconscious mind in a 
beneficial manner? 


From Neustadt comes the report of the 
death of Dr. Georg von Neumayer, at the 
age of eighty-two. As early as 1857 he 
came to the conclusion that Melbourne was 
the best place for physical observation, 
and established a station there which was 
afterward taken over by the British govern- 
ment. In 1864 he returned to Germany, and 
in 1872 was made head of the Hydrographic 
Department of the Admiralty. Among his 
publications are: ‘‘Magnetical, Meteorolog- 
ical, and Nautical Observaiions,’’ “Discus- 
sion of Magnetic and Meteorological Ob- 
servations Made in Melbourne, i857-64,”’ 
“Anleitung zu wissenschaftlichen Beobach- 
tungen auf Reisen,” and ‘“‘Die Beobachtung- 
en der deutschen Stationen im System 
der internationalen Polarforschung.” 





Drama. 


Recoliections of Sixty 
New 


The Bancrofis: 
Years. By M. and 8S. Bancroft. 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co. $5. 
These reminiscences of Squire Ban- 

croft and his wife, Marie Wilton, al- 

though, like most theatrical autobiog- 
raphies, they contain much that is su- 
perfluous and trivial, and bear the fa- 
miliar marks of that naive egoism 
which seems to be the inevitable con- 
sequence of life before the footlights, 
make pleasant reading, and really con- 
stitute a valuable record. Few stage per- 
formers of modern times have had more 
reputable or more successful careers; 
few have contributed more to the honor 
of their profession; few have more 
thoroughly deserved the rewards which 
fortune showered upon them, Unendow- 
ed with the supreme gift of genius, both 
fought their way to the front rank by 
dint of hard work, aided by sound nat- 
ural intelligence, and, when once united 
in matrimony and management, they 
faithfully strove together for the best 
artistic results, 

Marie Wilton’s earliest experience was 





in the legitimate. She was Fleance to 
the Macbeth of Macready. Later she 
played Arthur to the Constance of Miss 
Glyn, a pupil of Charles Kemble and 
a tragic actress of rare intuition and 
power. After that she drifted into the 
company of the Bristol Theatre, then 
famous under the rule of Chute, a capa- 
ble man and exacting teacher. Kate and 
Ellen Terry, Madge Robertson, Henriet- 
ta Hodson, Charles Coghlan, and many 
another notable performer were grad- 
uates of his school. Soon she made so 
marked a hit as the boy in “Belphegor” 
that Charles Dillon took her to London, 
where she at once attracted attention, 
especially as Perdita in a burlesque 
of “The Winter’s Tale” by William 
Brough. Her next triumph was as a 
boy in one of Byron’s extravaganzas, 
and so she reached the Strand Theatre, 
of which she was one of the leading at- 
tractions in boys’ parts for years. Dick- 
ens, no mean judge, was almost extrav- 
agant in her praise. But she never got 
more than $45 a week in those days, 
public favorite as she was. 

As for Brancroft, he too learned his 
trade in a severe apprenticeship in the 
provinces. In four years he played 350 
parts, of every imaginable description. 
Much of his experience was gained in 
Birmingham, Dublin, and Liverpool, 
and it was in the last named city that 
he first met Marie Wilton, who induced 
him to go to London. ‘There he soon 
became a member of the company which 
his future wife and H. J. Byron or- 
ganized for the now famors experiment 
with the despised old Queen’s Theatre, 
then contemptuously called the dust- 
hole. Marie Wilton’s capital was $5,000, 
of which only $750 remained when the 
dilapidated structure had been trans- 
formed into the dainty Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. It is unnecessary now 
to rehearse the details of that famous 
campaign, of which the whole world 
knows the history. But it is, worth 
while to glance at some of the results. 
Doubtless the Bancrofts owed much to 
Tom Robertson’s plays, which—what- 
ever their defects, according to some of 
the canons of latter-day criticism— 
unquestionably opened up what was at 
that time a new and rich dramatic 
field. But it must not be. forgotten 
that they gave Robertson his chance 
and backed him with all the resources 
ot a most liberal and enlightened pol- 
icy. Illustrious French critics admitted 
that their representations were worthy 
ot the best Parisian stage. They did 
actually found a new school, and 
wrought something like a revolution in 
the degenerate early Victorian Theatre. 
The public appreciation of their work 
was instant and permanent, and their 
profits, for that period, were enor- 
mous. But from the first they shared 
their prosperity with their company. 
To meet their increasing expenses they 
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were obliged to raise the prices of ad- 
mission. They were the first managers 
in London to charge $2.50 for an or- 
chestra stall, 

The value of their system, that of the 
ideal stock company, was manifested in 
the most striking way, when the Rob- 
ertson series of comedies was at last 
exhausted. A common criticism was 
that they could excel only in “teacup 
and saucer comedy,” but one of their 
most brilliant successes was in “The 
School for Scandal,” and from this they 
proceeded, in due course, with equally 
good results, to “The Rivals,” “Money,” 
“Diplomacy”—in which Marie Wilton, 
the former burlesquer, proved herself 
fully equal to the difficult part of Zicka, 
and many other memorable achieve- 
ments. 

They were able to return to dignified 
ease after twenty years of almost un- 
precedented prosperity. They abund- 
oned management, Mr. Bancroft says. 
simply because they saw that it would 
be impossible to keep their company 
up to its high level in the face of the 
commercial competition of the star and 
syndicate system. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Bancroft was a manager of extraordi- 
nary capacity and astuteness. It was he 
who suggested to Harry Irving, in the 
Bateman days, that a policy similar 
to that which he had observed at the 
Prince of Wales’s would pay at the 
Lyceum. But, he adds, “spending is 
one thing and waste another.” 

In this rapid sketch many interest- 
ing incidents in the notable careers of 
Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, as they 
are now known, have been necessarily 
omitted. They are worthy pillars of 
the modern stage, and their book is full 
of interesting and often pregnant mat- 
ter. 


We regret to report the death at Lian- 
dridnod Wells, Wales, of the well-known 
dramatic author, St. John Hankin. Mr. 
Hankin was born in 1869. His first liter- 
ary work was done for the Saturday Re- 
view. Since then he has written largely 
for the Times and Punch. His publications 
are as follows: “Mr. Punch’s Dramatic 
Sequels” (1901), ‘“‘The Two Mr. Wetherbys” 
(1902), “Lost Masterpleces” (1904), “The 
Return of the Prodigal” (1905), “The Char- 
ity That Began at Home” (1906), “‘The Cas- 
silis Engagement” (1907), and translation 
of “Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont,” by 
Brieux, for presentation before the Stage 
Society, 1905. 





Art. 


The most interesting thing in the June 
Burlington is the frontisplece—a photo- 
gravure reproduction of a portrait of a 
lady, supposed to be Margaret Wyatt, Lady 
Lee, attributed to Holbein. The only rea- 
son for doubt in the attribution seems to 
be an “unusual redness of tone,” which is, 
of course, invisible in the reprodyction, 





Perhaps the drawing of the arms and hands 
is a little below Holbein’s best standard, 
but the perfection of spacing within the 
frame, the beautiful arrangement of dark 
and light masses, the delicate and masterly 
drawing of the head, and its subtlety of 
modelling are surely above the attainments 
of any contemporary. One has only to look 
at the other illustrations of the article on 
“Some Portraits of Tudor Times” to see 
the gulf which separates their authors from 
a great painter like Holbein. As the edi- 
tor remarks in a foot-note: 

If we do not accept the attribution to 

Holbein, we must apparently presume the 
existence of some other remarkable master, 
of whom no precisely similar example is 
known. 
It is easier to believe that Holbein, for 
once, painted in an unusually red tone than 
that some other, and quite unknown, mas- 
ter was capable of this exquisite work. Oth- 
er interesting illustrations are of a digni- 
fied portrait of an elderly lady (Comtesse 
de Verrue?) supposed to be an early work 
of Watteau, and of two pictures by Wilson 
Steer which, together with a third by the 
same artist, have been given by Mrs. Li- 
onel Phillips to Johannesburg as the found- 
ation of an art gallery for that city. As 
well as one may judge by black-and-white 
translations, the pictures go some way to- 
ward justifying the profuse, not to say ex- 
travagant, praise of the writer of the ac- 
companying article. The landscape, Corfe 
Castle, shows the same mingling of the in- 
fluences of Constable and Monet which 
marks the example recently acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum, but has a fine 
sweep of line and a largeness of composi- 
tion: the figure piece, The Balcony, looks 
not unworthy of comparison with our own 
Tarbell’s treatment of similar subjects of 
genre. 

George P. Bankart, “architect and crafts- 
man,” as he denominates himself on the 
title-page of his work on “The Art of the 
Plasterer” (imported by Scribners), has 
vindicated his right to this designation by 
the skill, taste, and erudition displayed in 
this handsome book. He has furthermore 
rendered a real service to architects and 
decorators on both sides of the ocean by 
setting before them, through actual ex- 
amples, the possibilities of a beautiful, but 
sadly neglected, form of decorative art. 
While chiefly concerned with English ex- 
amples, which he illustrates and describes 
in surprising number and variety, the au- 
thor has given a concise but admirably 
handled sketch of the history of decora- 
tion in stucco and plaster, particularly of 
the ancient Roman and the renaissance 
Italian developments of the art; and the 
treatment of British plaster work, from 
the middle ages down to the present time, 
is also historical in arrangement. But 
while Mr. Bankart displays the fruits of 
wide and careful historical research, he 
writes throughout in the spirit of the artist 
and craftsman, and with intimate knowl- 
edge of the works he describes. The tech- 
nical side of the subject is not ignored, 
but it is not obtruded, and might well have 
received somewhat more prominence. The 
illustrations are numerous and of a re- 
markably high average quality, mostly 
photographic, but with a sufficient number 
of plans, sections, and details interspersed. 
American architects and decorators would 
do well to make the acquaintance of thia 





book. There is no reason why the art it 
treats of should not be revived in our own 
modern work. It should be, moreover, in- 
teresting to study what examples remain of 
our own eighteenth-century plaster work 
before it wholly disappears. There is a 
good index. 


From A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago 
comes an anonymous essay of fifty pages 
called “What Is a Picture?” followed by 
twelve pages of art aphorisms, which turn 
out to be a collection of what the author 
considers the most pregnant sentences of 
the essay, divorced from their context, and 
rearranged in a new disorder. There is 
nothing in the aphorisms or in the essay 
that needed to be printed. 

A. M. Robertson of San Francisco pub- 
lishes a thin volume of letters and notes 
on painting by Arthur Atkins, a young 
artist, who died in 1899 at the age of twen- 
ty-six. The little book also contains a por- 
trait and half a dozen reproductions of 
landscape sketches in a vein apparently 
reminiscent of Whistler. The work is a 
memorial of friendship, and one can be- 
Heve that the subject was a man of promise, 
but there is little in picture or text to 
apneal to a wide public. 

The necessity for more stringent laws for 
the protection against theft of Italian works 
of art exposed in public places is made 
evident by the report of a Parliamentary 
committee which has just published a list 
of generally successful robberies made dur- 
ing the past five years in Tuscany alone. 
This list includes no less than fifty-five 
towns, reporting from one to twelve cases. 
Churches, especially their exteriors, and 
street shrines seem most to invite aggres- 
sion. While paintings, bronzes, church sil- 
ver, and marble bas-reliefs have had their 
attractions, Della Robbias and other terra- 
cottas most frequently tempt these purvey- 
ors to collectors. In one instance a modern 
copy was substituted for the original mar- 
bl» bas-relief. 

The death is announced of Eugéne Bour- 
geois, the French decorative artist. He is 
well known for his work on the Orléans and 
Invalides stations in Paris, and also for 
small pictures of scenes in Normandy and 
Brittany. 

Edward John Gregory, R.A., president of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colors, died at Great Marlow, Eng., June 22. 
He was born in 1850, and learned his art 
at the South Kensington Museum. “Boul- 
ter’s Lock” at Maidenhead on the Thames 
was the most popular of his paintings. 


Finance. 


—_—_— 


THE REPORT ON THE EXCHANGES. 


The wisdom of Gov. Hughes, in refer- 
ring to a committee of private citizens 
the question of reform legislation for 
financial and commercial exchanges in 
this State, is as fully vindicated in the 
result as was his similar expedient re- 
garding reform of the trust-company 
laws. — 

The popular indictment, out of which 
rose the investigation of the exchanges, 
was partly based on close and intimate 
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knowledge of Stock Exchange proced- 
ure; partly, on complete ignorance of 
the mechanism of exchanges. It is quite 
certain that a good part of the com- 
plaint against the Stock Exchange, in 
particular, was a complaint against spec- 
ulation itself. The evils of speculation 
by the ignorant and credulous portion 
of the community were manifest. It 
was on the Stock Exchange that this 
speculation was principally carried out. 
Therefore, let the Stock Exchange be 
regulated so as to put an end to specu- 
lation. Along with this more or less 
vague demand came a very different 
criticism, based on assertions that part 
of the actual daily transactions on the 
Stock Exchange, whereby volume of bus- 
iness is determined and movement of 
prices regulated, was in reality a col- 
lusive and deceptive business, in which 
the same people, acting indirectly both 
as buyers and sellers, were using the 
Exchange te mislead its legitimate in- 
vestment customers. 

With the first of these demands the 
White committee deals effectively and 
conclusively. It does not deny that 
ignorant speculation is an evil. Even 
as to outsiders with capital, expe- 
rience, and knowledge of business con- 
ditions, the committee states, as a re- 
sult of its long and thorough hearings 
that on the average, with commissions 
and interest charges always running 
against them, and with good luck and 
bad luck necessarily alternating, spec- 
ulation on borrowed money pretty sure- 
ly ends in “forcing them out of the 
Street.”” As to the inexperienced specu- 
lators, “almost without exception they 
eventually lose.’’ Nevertheless, to inter- 
vene by law with a sweeping prohibi- 
tion will hardly meet the situation. 
“Trading on margin’ has been freely 
and indiscriminately denounced. But the 
committee points out that “purchas- 
ing securities on margin is as legiti- 
mate a transaction as a purchase of any 
other property in which part payment is 
deferred.”” This conclusion is, in princi- 
ple, hardly open to dispute, unless the 
buying of real estate with a 60 per cent. 
mortgage on it is also to be proscribed. 
The committee recommends, however, 
that no purchase of stocks ought to be 
allowed on less than a 20 per cent. 
margin of cash payment; a provision 
which would at least do away with the 
most seductive temptation and surest 
guarantee of loss to the ignorant specu- 
lator. 

Another of the more hap-hazard de- 
mands for reform has taken the shape 
of proposed abolition of “short selling.” 
it has been seriously argued that some- 
thing ethically wrong is involved in 
selling what one does not at the time 
possess, and that “short sales” are a 
species of conspiracy to destroy legiti- 
mate values. The committee shows 
with great clearness, not only that the 
entering on a contract to deliver here- 





after what the contractor does not at 
the moment own is a perfectly normal 
and proper undertaking, common to all 
business, but that, on the Stock Ex- 
change particularly, it is the strongest 
restraining influence against fictitious 
and unwarranted marking-up of prices. 

By far the most difficult part of the 
committee’s labors had to do with al- 
leged improper and illegitimate manipu- 
lation of prices, under the shelter of the 
Stock Exchange This is a question 
which deeply affects the interests, not 
only of the general public, but of the 
Stock Exchange itself. It is an evil 
which, if it exists, is bound to grow 
to especially dangerous proportions at 
times when powerful capitalists and in- 
stitutions are engaged in the work of 
fostering “bull movements.” To tempt 
the outside public in, a semblance of 
violent activity and a show of already 
advancing prices are notoriously the 
readiest means, and it has been freely 
alleged that both these achievements 
have been accomplished without the 
awkward necessity of buying from some 
one else, and paying for, the mass of se- 
curities involved. 

If in this matter the committee’s find- 
ings and recommendations are less con- 
clusive, that is because the matter was 
peculiarly complicated. Manipulation 
with a view to creating a market for 
new securities, the committee holds, 
“when not accompanied by ‘matched or- 
ders,’ is unobjectionable per se,” and 
“has certain advantages” in establish- 
ing regular quotations at which inves- 
tors, at the very start, may buy and 
sell. But manipulation “in order to 
draw in the public as buyers and unload 
upon them the holdings of the operators 
or to depress the prices and induce the 
public to sell,” is declared to be an un- 
mixed evil. The remedy, however, is 
exceedingly difficult to find, save in the 
discipline of the Stock Exchange itself 
Such is the necessary machinery of the 
Exchange, that distribution, even of 
“matched orders,” may be arranged b) 
an outside party, through the medium 
of brokers wholly innocent of complic- 
ity. The committee, therefore, lays the 
duty of restraint and reform squarely 
at the door of the Stock Exchange au- 
thorities themselves. “Instances of con- 
tinuous manipulation,” it concludes, 
“are patent to every experienced observ- 
er, and could without difficulty be dis- 
couraged, if not prevented, by prompt 
action on the part of the Exchange au- 
thorities.” This is a finding which 
places definite public responsibility on 
the shoulders of the institution. 

Space is lacking to take up the nu- 
merous further recommendations of the 
report—some of them highly important 
—regarding not only, the Stock Ex- 
change, but the other similar organiza- 
tions in other markets. What is review- 
ed above is the part of the committee’s 
task which has chiefly occupied the pub- 





lic mind. The report as a whole is wor- 
thy the careful study and consideration 
of every business man. 
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